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pr. PLANDFORD'S PONSCIENCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


9 6¢ 


“THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS, 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


MOODS AND CAPRICES. 


ONG ; eT first all went smoothly betwixt 


Dr. Blandford and his medical 

pupil. A new element was intro- 

duced into the busy physician’s 

home life. He felt less dread of 

his solitary table and hearth, now 
that there was an interesting lad 
there to speak to; and often he 
found Paul so interesting, that he was 
ready to exclaim with Cherbulierz’ lapi- 
dist, ‘Oh, youth, it will be long before 
we find anything in nature more beautiful than 
thou !” 

Paul had a full share of the insolent faults 
of youth. He had its presumption, its over- 
weening self-confidence, its belief in some kind of 
prosperous star that always must rule Fortune 
according to his heart’s desire; but he hada 
sufficient degree of reverence to qualify these 
long-inherited traits ; and his mother did not 
exaggerate when she told the doctor that there 
was in him the dual nature of man and woman. 

It isa true saying, that you must live with 
people to know them. As the novelty of the 
position wore off, Paul was surprised to find 
that Dr. Blandford was not the contented even- 
tempered philanthropist he had supposed. He 
could be on occasion unbearably gloomy and 
irritable, and the bland demeanour abroad Was 
perhaps preserved to him by the pains he took 
to vent his irritation on every object that came 
convenient to him at home. 

Paul did not conciliate him in these moods ; 
for if he had learned to bear and forbear in 
theory, he had not had to do it in fact, so he 
defended himself from attack by a haughty— 
and yet seemingly—deferential silence, which 
covered a great deal of scorn. 

His dry replies to any question that did not 
particularly please him would have mortally 
offended the doctor, had he not on his return to 
his former kindliness of: feeling, treated even 
his impertinences with indulgence, as being 
natural to his youth and temperament, and as 





SELINA’S STORY,” “LAURA LINWOOD, 


” 


ETC., ETC. 


such, rather piquant than distasteful. Ihen 
when he was again restored to good humour, 
Paul wondered what it was he worked himself 
up about, and if he had long been afflicted with 
this kind of mental gout. 

As he allowed himself to ask these questions 
about the doctor, it was perhaps natural that 
his respect for him should lessen. Yet who has 
not known characters in which the powers of 
attraction and repulsion are equal? Before the 
fascination of Dr. Blandford’s smile, and before 
his winning manners, Paul was weak, even as 
others. The pride he cultivated, as becoming 
to him, the dry icy reserve melted like snow 
before the sun, when his patron was in a genial 
mood ; and however he might scorn himself for 
his weakness, he could not help himself. 

In reading, the doctor did not give hima 
wide latitude. He judiviously restricted him to 
such books as were necessary to his medical 
education, and the two never entered upon the 
subject of religion. Paul took it for granted 
that Dr. Blandford was a believer; because he 
went sometimes to the Cathedral. 

Any difficulties that were suggested to him 
by his lessons, then, he kept to himself; only 
turning them over in his mind, and supposing 
that, as his teachers had been able to reconcile 
them with the supernatural, he should also in 
time. To hint that they conflicted might show 
a want of apprehension in him, or be mistaken 
for over-sensitiveness on the part of dogma, and 
Paul was, as yet, shy of anything like a bold 
profession. Still, as these difficulties increased, 
and he felt staggered by the apparent fatalism 
of philosophical necessity, and the advantage 
material causes seemed to have over volition, 
the burden on him impelled him to write to his 
mother. It was not so easy to write to her as 
to talk ;-but as they had always entered into 
each other’s confidence, he was not afraid to let 
her know what might be passing in his mind, 
and he felt sure that if any one could help him, 
she could. 

Dr. Blandford often wondered that Paul 
received all he taught him with so much docility, 
never questioning, or showing any doubt as to 
the moral or spiritual issues of his theories. All 
his anxiety seemed to be to grasp, without 
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examination, the lectures, at which he was sole 
auditor. 

He little knew that for all he advanced Paul 
had a secret Court of Appeal, to whose decision 
he invariably bowed ; and by whose judgment 
he regulated himself as easily as he wound up 
his watch to Greenwich time. But so it was, 
a great rush of depression at finding himself 
assailed with doubts which he knew not how 
to answer, had driven him to his mother for 
counsel, and, to his great relief, she showed no 
surprise at his temporary discomfiture. 

On the contrary, she told him that the con- 
flict was inevitable. He was beginning to think. 
Dr. Blandford was not his spiritual pastor and 
master, but he was his guide into a science so 
essentially material that, without any intention 
on his part, the spiritual must appear to be 
subordinated to it, lost sight of even. The effect 
of this also on the mind, might for a time be 
materialising; but she found for Paul a ready 
answer to some of the questions that had arisen 
to bewilder him ; inquired particularly into his 
course of reading, and requested that he would 
let her share all his perplexities. 

Wise, sympathetic, beautiful mother! Fitted 
to be the guide of her sons when they were 
ripening into manhood as truly as when they 
were in leading-strings. Now for many along- 
hidden treasure of her well-stored mind, she 
found some use; but not only on those did 
she depend, she read for herself the books that 
were given to Paul, read that she might answer 
on every point that was debatable. 

So it was, that our young student was proof 
against even a Dr. Blandford’s suggested scep- 
ticism. So far from his faith being shaken, it 
was confirmed through seeing how the weapons 
raised against it might be turned aside. 

Paul had been nurtured in a kind of religious 
optimism; yet his first letters from Highchester 
to his mother had shown that even before his 
young eyes a veil of crape could be drawn, and 
the beneficent face of the Deity darkened through 
its gloomy folds. 

The spirit of them was like that which prevails 
through Voltaire’s ‘“‘ Louanges de Dieu.” “Strike 
out a few pages, and the crowd of human beings 
is nothing but a horrible assemblage of unfor- 
tunate criminals, and the globe contains nothing 
but corpses. I tremble to have to complain once 
more of the Being of beings in casting an 
attentive eye over this terrible picture. 1 wish 
I had never been born !” 

There was one week that Dr. Blandford’s 
temper was so capricious and fretful, that his 
housekeeper was heard to say that she hardly 
knew whether she was standing on her head or 
her heels. It was getting nothing short of a 
human impossibility to please the master. He 
wouldn’t know how to stroke the cat’s fur the 


right way, if he went on giving way to his 
contrary moods much longer. Paul, too, was 
beginning to wish that he might prosecute his 
studies under more congenial auspices, in the 
company of other kindred spirits; but he did not 
like to disturb the minds of his parents by saying 
as much. Then all at once, the brightening of 
the doctor’s humour struck the key-note of a 
tune that dispersed the melancholy, and put the 
inmates of his house once more at ease with him. 
He told the housekeeper that at her age she was 
entitled to a silk dress with a lace cap to wear 
on state occasions, and he gave her a bank-note 
with which to provide herself with these addi- 
tions to her dignity before next Christmas. 
After this event that estimable woman snubbed 
Sarah the housemaid for impertinence when she 
made some remark that sounded like a reflection 
upon the master’s uncertainty of temper. Such 
remarks had passed without any check before; 
but Mrs. Housekeeper enlarged for long on the 
consideration due to a gentleman who carried a 
hundred lives better than Sarah’s about on his 
mind, and had as much learning in his head as it 
would take the body of a giant to support. So 
burdened, the first physician in Highchester 
might well be above criticism, though the wonder 
was that consideration for his uneasy condition 
had not protected him till this particular day. 

Paul Baxendale, also, for all his pride and 
dudgeon, was too lonely not to capitulate to 
friendly overtures; so in the evening, after he 
had patiently labelled some bones which had been 
given him to classify, he found a little conver- 
sation a welcome relief, especially as his memory 
was charged with the names of certain clusters of 
muscles; and the talk went to little Ripplethorpe. 

‘“* But what a place to vegetate in,” said the 
doctor. “If ever you grew tired of your own 
company you must have been lost for a change.” 

“Why, yes,” replied Paul; “I should not 
care to go back to the life except for long 
holidays. It is true, there was the clergyman’s 
family to fall back upon, but they had no young 
people, and the wife and sister were rather prosy; 
at least, they seemed so to me after my mother. 
Of course, while we were young we found life 
enough in our own house, for father could always 
make himself young with us. He had got at 
the secret of perpetual youth, the vicar said. 
Then there was Leigh Hamelin, a kind of cousin- 
german, who lived with us as tutor. He was a 
very good sort of fellow. I’m bound to say that 
though I was rather jealous of him, my mother 
made such a deal of him, and used him from a 
boy to calling her aunt, that he might be all the 
more at home with us. He is soon to be ordained 
into an Independent Church at Sandmarsh-on- 
Sea. But there was one family that came to 
live at Ripplethorpe for three years, that we had 
to miss sadly when they left it.” 
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“And who were they ?” inquired the doctor. 

“The Hetheringtons. You know some of 
their connections, because Mrs. Hetherington 
was « Miss Vivian, and you attended a sister of 
hers who died. They said how skilful and kind 
you were. There was a young lady, a sister of 
Mr. Hetherington’s, lived with them, and taught 
the children. We used to see a great deal of 
her, and Hamelin fell in love with her, but 
nothing came of it.” 

* And why did nothing come of it ?” asked 
the doctor. 

“T believe,” said Paul, timidly, “that it was 
because she was a freethinker. She got wrong 
with her own family about it, and then ran aw: Ly 
to Paris, all against her brother’s wish. They 
were never at ease about her after; though I 
don’t know why. Perhaps it was because she 
had not money enough to go so far away, for 
the Hetheringtons had very little means.” 

“But what sort of a girl was this 
Hetherington ?” 

“T did not like her; but that might be 
because | did not understand her. I always 
thought, even as a boy, what courage Hamelin 
must have to want her for a wife. Oh! she 
was very acid, and very keen, and her cleverness 
was of the cynical kind, that cuts and shines like 
steel, and makes you feel queer all over. Yet 
she was really very pretty, though she never 
cared how she looked. I can tell now that she 
was always unhappy, so unhappy that she was 
bitter in her mirth. She was too unhappy to 
care for Leigh Hamelin. She looked like any 
one trying to hide a wound, and I don’t think 
that any of her friends had it in their power to 
either comfort her or hurt her. My mother was 
very sorry about her. She always said that only 
time and God could bring back her cheerfulness 
of mind.” 

“Your tutor, too, was of the same opinion ?” 

“T don’t know. He had had his own troubles 
when he was young, but he grew very serious 
after Miss Hetherington left Ripplethorpe. We 
were shy of mentioning her name, because it 
used to make him quiet for all day, just as if it 
took the life out of him.” 

“Was her brother to blame for her sadness ? 
Did her freedom of thought make unhappiness 
between them ?” 

“Tt was sure to do, for he was strict as well 
as religious ; and all religious people are not as 
tolerant as my mother. Indeed, he would not 
allow her to read the Bible with his children 
after he found that she did not believe in it. 
She must have had good reasons for getting 
away, and her going so far looked as if she 
wanted to cut with her friends altogether, or at 
any rate to be saved from them.” 

The doctor stirred uneasily in his chair. 

“Family skeletons are uncanny subjects,” he 
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said. “Doctors and lawyers get acquainted 
with a lot, and it is a wonder what vitality is to 
be found in the dry bones.” 

His tone was so testy as to imply offence. 

“T never made free with this one before,” 
said Paul. ‘Perhaps I ought not to have done 
so now, for I have only arrived at my knowledge 
by piecing things, and when my mother knew 
I had guessed so much, she did not hide the 
truth from me, because her secrets have generally 
been mine.” 

“Anything you say is safe with me, Baxen- 
dale,” said the doctor. “ Have you got the list 
of muscles into your head that I gave you to 
learn ? ” 

Paul saw that the subject was dismissed as an 
indifferent and perhaps trifling one ; but he was 
dismayed to see Blandford take a fresh plunge 
into the dark mood from which he had but just 
emerged. Making some slight excuse, he left 
him to be his own tormentor ; but by the next 
evening he had found out the Vivians, and made 
them a call, in the secret hope that in asking 
for news of the Hetheringtons he might hear 
something of Leila. 

He found Mrs. Vivian at her old employment 
of knitting, and Miss Jane with a large basket 
before her filled with articles which, when they 
were completed, would find their way to Miss 
Marlowe’s orphanage. 

The room in which they were seated bore all 
the indications of genteel poverty. It appeared 
to Paul very sleepy and very refined. The furni- 
ture was old-fashioned, and a few family portraits 
relieving a blue-grey expanse of wall with their 
tarnished gilt frames, muffled in gilt cambric, 
gave the place an air of distinction which was 
not supported by any of the other details. As 
an apology for calling, young Baxendale told 
Mrs. Vivian that his mother would like to hear 
how she was. 

The old lady thanked him, and said she was 
as well as she ever expected to be. After this 
information, delivered with an air of pathetic 
resignation, she remarked that he had grown, 
and she had almost come to the opinion that 
young people were growing faster than they did 
in her young days. 

“That must be because they have less time to 
spend as children,” said Paul; “and really it 
does seem absurd to be so long in beginning life. 
Since juvenile days were abridged for the antedi- 
luvians, I don’t see why they shouldn’t be for us.’ 

“And what may you be doing in High- 
chester ?” 

To this candid question Paul gave as candid 
a reply. He was qualifying for the practice of 
medicine under Dr. Blandford. 

“IT am sorry to hear it,” said the old lady. 
And then there was such an uncomfortable 
pause that Paul ventured to ask her why. 
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“T hope you will take care to learn nothing 
of that man but his trade,” was the significant 
reply. ‘* You have been religiously brought up; 
but others, well taught, and who ‘once did run 
well,’ have been deceived by him, and have 
‘made shipwreck of faith and of a good con- 
science.’ You cannot be too wary. If your 
parents had known what Dr. Blandford was, 
they would surely never have put you in his 
power.” 

“Oh, mother, please don’t say so much!” said 
Jane, in a tone of entreaty. ‘There is a great 
deal of good in him for all his unbelief ; and if 
he was to know——” 

“Know what I say of him? He is quite 
welcome to know. Whatever happens to that 
poor little thing in Paris, we’ve him to thank 
for it, and it was his behaviour killed Salome. 
Yes, Paul Baxendale, you may know or may not 
know, that Alice Hetherington left her happy 
home at Ripplethorpe because her mind had 
been poisoned by an infidel. She had grown up 
here as good a girl as ever walked until Dr. 
Blandford took the trouble to unsettle her and 
to turn her head. I tell you as a warning, for 
unless you watch and pray you will not be proof 
against him. ‘ Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall.’ ” 

Paul was extremely astonished, of course. He 
said little, and what little he did say was in 
apology for the doctor; for his feelings of loyalty 
forbade him to do otherwise, or to express any 
curiosity ; but the seeds of mistrust, being sown 
on a prepared heart, did not remain buried. 

Mrs. Vivian said no more, but rocked silently, 
only asking at intervals about his mother and 
mutual acquaintance at Ripplethorpe. Paul tried 
to make himself agreeable to Miss Jane, for he 
was longing to hear of the Hetheringtons. Her 
patient, pensive face was not without a suggestion 
of the charm of other days. She was genuinely 
glad to see him, though he wasastranger ; for it 
was not often that the monotony of her daily 
life was broken by a youth so handsome and so 
winning; and then, he had known the Hethering- 
tons. She brought out from a sideboard cake 
and wine, of which Paul partook, though it was 
evening, fearing it might grieve her to decline. 
He was rewarded for his consideration by learning 
that Leila had been to Highchester since she left 
Ripplethorpe. She was not very strong; but the 
change had done her good, and it was a great 
pleasure to have her there. 

She would fain have consecrated the remainder 
of her days to Miss Marlowe’s orphans ;. but this 
excess of youthful devotion had been opposed by 
her parents, and indeed Miss Marlowe had not 
found it convenient to entertain the proposal 
that she made her. 

Paul winced a little on hearing it, for Leila’s 
tendency to run into extremes was the one 
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thing in her that irritated him. With less 
interest he learned that Miriam was to come soon. 
They could not both be spared from home at 
the same time. 

On taking leave he was asked to renew the 
pleasure of his visit. He took the steps from 
the flat of the old Jew’s house witha few bounds, 
and before he returned home tried to walk off 
the fever of certain emotions. To know that by 
a little time, a little space, he had missed of seeing 
Leila was hard enough, and the gall of it was 
infused with the wormwood decoction he chose 
to make out of other information, new to him. 

“Be on my guard against him! Aye! that I 
will. There has then been method and design 
in his teaching, but he shall not have the satis- 
faction of disturbing my faith as he did that 
unfortunate Miss Hetherington’s.”’ 

Paul thought how astonished his mother would 
be. Then, on reflection, he decided that he 
would not tell her. She was not in the least 
nervous, and she had faith in him; but she 
might be made uneasy, or regret her over-con- 
fidence in placing him with Dr. Blandford. 

His father, too, would be disturbed. If they 
were prompted by their misgivings to cancel the 
agreement, it must involve them in a great deal 
of expense; and could he be so inconsiderate when 
there were the others to provide for, and a cloud 
of uncertainty was resting on all the future ? 
Then Paul had a vague anxiety about his mother, 
which was all the worse to bear for being vague. 
He had noticed how suddenly she would some- 
times Withdraw from the family circle, and how 
long she would remain in retirement, confessing 
to nothing serious on her return, but showing a 
degree of lassitude, that told of something having 
been endured. He had seen her, if anything 
came suddenly against her, protect herself with a 
sudden expression of fear upon her face. - Often 
she caught her breath from a sharp pain in the 
side. For a few seconds her hand would be 
placed upon it; then she would recover herself 
with a smile, and say,— 

“Tt is well this is only momentary.” 

Paul did not know that these indications of 
indisposition required much attention. He only 
said that he did not like them. The thought 
suggested itself rather painfully to him that 
perhaps there were deeper reasons than he knew 
for her willingness to have him hurried on in a 
career, instead of making a long preparation for 
it at college, and he resolved accordingly that he 
would make lightof present trials, so that instead 
of being a burden he might be a prop. 

As Paul returned to the house he saw his 
master making his way to Fresham’s. He did 
not see him again that evening. On the next 
day he appeared taciturn, and the day after 
informed Paul that circumstances had arisen to 
necessitate his leaving Highchester for a few 
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days, giving him, at the same time, particular 
instructions to whom to send if he was called on 
for certain patients. He also gave Paula dis- 
ensation from his usual studies, but put upon 
him a more responsible share of practice among 
the poor than he had hitherto been used to. He 
did not tell him where he was going ; so thinking 
it was an oversight, Paul asked him where any 
communication to him was to be addressed ? 
“You may keep all for me,” said Dr. Blandford, 
“for I shall not be away any longer than I 
can help. You need not say a word about my 
absence until people begin to miss me, and then 
you can inform them that I am expected daily.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


A CUTTING RECEPTION. 

Aut Paris wore its May-day dress. The gay 
floral decorations of the Madonna’s shrine in 
the churches witnessed to the fact that it was 
Mary’s month. First communion was being 
celebrated everywhere, and the confirmation 
children, flitting about the streets in bridal 
white, seemed as indifferent to the keen salute 
of a really cold east wind as they were to the 
bursts of warm sunshine for which they were 
attired. Many a picturesque group was to be 
seen on the steamer that plied between the 
Quai des Boulevards and that of the Palais de 
Industrie. Shop windows were resplendent 
with Pompadour and Medici costumes that were 
to be a summer furore; and, as if illustrating 
the levity of the Parisian mind, dolls in the toy 
warehouses were arranged in groups around tiny 
altars where priests, acolytes and catechumens 
were all assisting at the rite of first communion. 
But these little effigies were behind glass, and 
were, for all their bare arms and _ill-covered 
chest and throat, impervious to the east wind. 
Of the few eyes that looked with interest on the 
children of ten or eleven, who, as a religious 
duty, were exposed to it, few seemed to be 
troubled with any uneasiness on their account. 

One gentleman who, looking down first one 
street and avenue and then another, as if he 
wanted to remember to his life’s end every 
person who might meet his gaze therein, said, as 
a little blue-faced, sharp-featured child of the 
people passed him, with nipt nostrils, while two 
women walked reverently behind her, “ Plague 
take it all! A man may see how first com- 
munion helps a child to heaven !” 

The muttered exclamation caught the ear of 
an Italian padre di famiglia, who was standing 
in his slippers at the entrance of his courtyard. 
As it happened, he understood, not only the 
words, but the implied sarcasm. He passed his 
hand over his forehead, as if to convey some 
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magnetic assistance to his brain, but finally 
rebutted the dawn of a new idea with a con- 
temptuous—“ Meco! he is English, and the 
English grow their children in conservatories if 
they are rich, and in bandboxes if they are poor ; 
so it arrives that they make coffins for ours, if 
they know that we allow them to behold our sun 
outside our windows, just as they will have to 
do if they permit them to inhale their black and 
yellow fogs. Bah!” 

sut he might not have dismissed the English- 
man’s sarcasm so easily if he had known that 
he was a physician, and in a position to know 
what he was talking about. 

All day long with the same concentrated gaze 
the Englishman might have been seen in one 
part or another of the gay city. At last, he 
went to his hotel, wearied, and with a bad 
appetite for his dinner; but he knew that only 
chance could have evaded his disappointment, 
since the means he had taken of accomplishing 
the end that brought him there were about as 
illogical as an intelligent mind could have 
devised. 

And through the same bright day of spring, 
with its exuberance of growing life that should 
soon burn into tropic heat, with ail its gaiety 
and festival attire, with all its rich appeals to the 
artistic and religious sense through the gateways 
of eye and ear, the young girl whom we left in 
her little room au cinqueime, in a certain house 
of the Rue Jacob, sat there still working, hour 
after hour, at her delicate handicraft in artificial 
cameos, with a steadiness which she did not 
appear capable of sustaining much longer. No 
additions had been made to the scanty furni- 
ture of the room, nor to its adornments. The 
original articles were not improved by wear, and 
though the place was clean, it had a bare, blank 
aspect. That did not matter so much now, its 
occupant would have said, for no one came to 
see her, and she had no tastes left to gratify. 
All comforts beyond heat when it was cold, and 
shade when it was hot, had become a matter of 
supreme indifference. Modest wants these, but 
not too well supplied. Her dress also was faded 
and threadbare, and it fitted ill, for she had 
made it herself. A little faded chintz bibbed- 
apron served to cover some of its defects, and a 
little rusty black lace, crossed and pinned by a 
tiny cameo, was all the setting for the long, fair 
neck. It was now a very wasted neck, so had 
lost a great deal of its beauty. The large grey 
eyes, too, were set in deep sockets, where they 
glowed like lamps in the depths of a cavern. 
The whole physique showed what solitude, sick- 
ness of heart, and, we may add, semi-starvation 
may do for a girl, even though she may have 
poor Marie Antoinette’s envied resource—a well- 
informed mind, to fall back upon, and the will 
to seek and profit by such educational advantages 
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as were open to Alice Hetherington at the 
colleges, to say nothing of festivals of divinest 
music at the churches, and luxuries and fine 
suggestions of art to greet her eye wherever, 
down busy streets and through gay boulevards, 
her foot might pass. Yes, but little leisure has 
Alice Hetherington now, and yet those busy 
fingers leave her too much freedom for thought. 
She is quite sure now that she has no future; she 
is still too young to resign herself calmly to that 
certainty ; she would be frenzied but that fren- 
zied moods have given way to the calm of a 
great despair. 

Those who have no future of hope before 
them, dwell much on the past; so the past is the 
domain over which hovers the mind of old age 
on its weak, uncertain wing ; and that of spirit- 
less, unexpectant, middle age and youth. 

It is strange that Alice Hetherington should 
think much of the past, for while it was still 
present she did not consider it worth thinking 
about. But some of her views have altered, and 
a rosy light rests on the slopes that she has left 
behind, while those before are lost in a cold grey 
mist that makes her shiver. Her idea of happi- 
ness now is to be well cared for asa member of a 
family. It is not selfish, since it includes in it 
a due appreciation of womanly nobleness; giving 
one’s self away in fragments of time and energy 
and humblest services, real potential influence 
and usefulness; serving, if it is only as the weak 
may serve, or as the Gibeonite—hew the wood 
and draw the water. All this she had learned in 
theory ere ever she came to Paris; but the appli- 
vation of the theory has come in reflecting on 
the barrenness of her self-chosen course of life; 
on the hollowness, the vanity, the want that she 
sees everywhere around her. In the secret of 
her heart she rebels less at the meagreness of 
life (though a terrible sense of want makes her 
ache through every fibre of her being) than at the 
untruthfulness of it. It is this which scorches 
her with shame. Once she delighted in her 
cameos—and we do not see why she should not 
innocently do so still, but she has grown to hate 
them. They are all of a piece, of a piece, she 
says—shams! A delusion,and a snare, even when 
sold by other hands as the imitation, not the 
real; and so they are like her life from which all 
truth has departed, and which for long has been 
all imitation and not real. When did the discord 
first enter into its music? When she allowed 
a touch upon it that disdained the spiritual 
strain to which its chords had been arranged. 
Years had passed, but she had not been able to 
sound the true note since which she might take 
for the key. Oh, what had her life at Ripple- 
thorpe been? An imposition on her brother’s 
confidence in her. Her short term as a bonne 
at Madame de Geoffroi’s? An adventure on 
false pretences. Her life in this house? An 


attempt to pass as a struggling artist, when she 
was, after all, but a poor, ill-paid working- 
woman. The exigency of her position kept her 
at her cameos, though the deception and the 
insincerity of them had become like a reminder 
of the insincerity of a life which she had once 
hoped to work out deliberately and carefully as 
a jewel of great value. The details of the manu- 
facture were in themselves asource of humiliation. 
She could produce these out of paste with her 
leaf-foil, her acids, and her scrapers; but, oh, 
how helpless should she be, set to work with 
rasp and chisel on the hard material, on the onyx 
and the sardius! She had flung away the old 
tools for chiselling, carving and polishing a 
beautiful human life. With the new appliances 
she had achieved no result but a deceit, which 
had failed even of being fair, and there was no 
hope now that she would go on to perfection. 
The dreams, the prayers, the aspirations of early 
youth were gone, gone, gone! and all that 
remained was vanity and sorrow. Yes; we do 
not exaggerate. Such thoughts as these often 
surged into Alice’s mind; and on this bright 
spring day they were particularly keen, so keen 
that they brought a frequent mist of tears into 
her eyes, which she had to clear away very quick, 
because they obscured her cameos, and might 
possibly fall on her colours. Her head swam 
now and then, but that was faintness, faintness 
that quickened thought, but could not support 
its activity. She was warned by it to take a 
little bread, which she soaked in a small glass 
of vin ordinaire. For three days she had not 
dined, but this would keep her up; and to-morrow, 
after she had executed her commission, she 
should receive money from the dealer that would 
put her on. Then she would really try to live 
well, as well as an appetite long teased and trifled 
with would allow her. She would try to bring 
back her flagging strength. Perhaps she could 
take time fora little recreation; and a sail down 
the river would be a cheap price for a night’s 
refreshing slumber. She was obliged to think 
for herself and prescribe for herself, for she had 
no one to prescribe for her. She was as likely 
to go to a ball at the Tuileries as to dinner in 
the salon this year. The proprietors scarcely 
noticed her now when they met her in the court- 
yard. She was only tolerated because she rented 
a poor room for which she paid regularly; but if 
there had been an applicant for this room who 
promised to do more, she would have received 
immediate notice to quit. She finished her 
cameos late in the afternoon, but it was too late 
to see the dealer, who was only free to receive 
his employées in the morning. She dozed for 
an hour in her chair, and then a stray sunbeam 
falling into the room, and the sight of a child 
below with a handful of chestnut blossoms, 
tempted her to go out; because it was a pleasant 
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thing to see the sun, especially when its rays 
fell on the glittering dome of the Hotel des 
Invalides. She walked on the banks of the 
Seine, a cool breeze buffeting her temples; she 
looked with dull apathy at the bookstalls loaded 
with old books. On these she had often bent 
a very wistful gaze, and had sometimes invested 
in a volume at the expense of a dinner, but she 
had not even a dinner to give in exchange 
now. ‘Then she went on one of the bridges, 
looked over it and into the river’s mysterious 
depths ; its waters went under the arches with 
a lulling whisper. 

“T don’t wonder that so many are fascinated. 
It is as if a sympathetic mermaid looked out 
from between and promised them comfort,” 
she said to herself. ‘‘ It is dangerous for me to 
look so far. They tell me they will make the one 
escape immediate and so sure; and yet I can- 
not trust them. If only they kept their word 
and did not give their dead up to that terrible 
Morgue, with its heartless, inquisitive eyes and 
its police registers !”’ 

She had sometimes felt like this with less 
reason. ‘There had been, a year ago, moments 
of a morbid sentimentalism when the cause of 
her depression was the ultra-civilisation and 
refinement that she saw around her. The very 
stones had been embroidered by artistic fingers; 
the air was heavy with perfume ; luxury, taste, 
magnificence met the eye wherever it might 
wander; but then it was like the lusciousness 
of a fruit ready to drop; the next stage must 
be decay. When the ultimate was reached 
there would be no advance, but satiety was 
possible, and after satiety came retrogression. 
She wanted a more healthy influence infusing 
into her life; the fine air of the sweeping 
prairie, the sight of a growing town in New 
England, or in Canada, with its openings for 
youthful enterprise and industry, its bareness, 
straits and expedients. She wanted everything 
but what she had, and what she had come so far 
to seek. The truth was that she knew not what 
she wanted. She wanted health and home and 
a heart at peace with God. This evening she 
stood in immediate want of a good dinner, 
and that perhaps was why the dreamy fascina- 
tion of the Seine appealed to her more danger- 
ously than it did when it only appealed to the 
morbid sentimentalism of a lonely and unfriended 
nature. 

She hurried away from it at last. The sound 
of music, and the sight of dancers in one of the 
public gardens, reminded her that this was one 
of Mary’s festivals, and at the Church of 
St. Sulpice there would be beautiful Latin 
hymns sung by a choir, composed of priests in 
training, to the number of one hundred. The 
organ music was divine. It was as if its rich 
melodies heaved under one’s feet, issued from 
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the floor, and then passed up through the roof 
into heights where the eye could not follow the 
ear, and the singing too was ravishing. Alice 
had often found that music so thrilling made 
her unspeakably sad, and yet she courted the 
enchantment of it. 

Both enchantment and sadness awaited her. 
She took a chair near the altar where the. 
gracious blue - robed figure stood with its 
unbroken smile, embowered amid roses and 
camellias. She heard the sublime music that 
was enough to break one’s heart, if the seraphic 
joys it promised never were to be realised out 
of its domain on earth; and as she listened and 
shivered, and sometimes shed a few tears 
silently; her long lashes drooped upon her 
cheek, her eyes were rivetted upon the floor, as 
if she dared not raise them up to heaven, and 
her whole frame showed a listless abandon to 
everything but the emotfon the music inspired, 
that it was pitiful to witness. 

A strange contrast she to the curiously 
blended Celtic throng around her. Among 
these were hard, implacable, unwomanly faces, 
that spoke of passions slumbering beneath 
which might burst with revolutionary rage and 
Communist destructiveness, if only the torch 
were applied. 

There was the ideal jewne fille of the people, 
tired with the pleasures of the féte, but ready to 
steep her innocent soul in the sensuous worship 
of Catholic music. There were the truly devout, 


‘the openly irreverent, who stared about, even 


while they were kneeling; and the formal and 
ceremonious. But no face among them all told 
a more pathetic and powerful story than the 
English girl’s; and in the crowd around her was 
only one who could have interpreted that story. 
He who had haunted the faubourgs and streets 
in the morning, had come here a confidential 
inquirer at the Bureau des Postes. 

He is standing in the aisle; a pillar screens 
him from sight; but she is so absorbed he can 
study her at his leisure. Ah! if her dress alone 
told the story of her poverty, it would tell 
enough for tears; but he has scientific eyes. 
He can read the language of the little wasted, 
ungloved hands, of the sunken cheeks, of the 
lines around the mouth, and the unquietness 
stamped on every lineament—the ineffaceable 
sadness. Does he think he has any restoratives 
in his laboratory that can bring back the fresh- 
ness and bloom, the morning light and brightness 
that once made so much of her charm? He 
did wish she would lift her eyelids, though he 
did not want her eyes to rest upon him; but it 
was in vain he waited, she never lifted them. 

The music over, she was soon a shifting atom 
of the dispersing crowd. He tried to follow 
her with his eye, but soon lost her. Outside he 
sighted her, and stood under a lamp-post, that 
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she might see his face full in the light as she 
passed. He wanted to test the effect recognition 
would have upon her; but he felt the blood in 
his veins run cold. She saw him, and for one 
moment she turned to ice. He waited as if he 
saw her not, yet watching her as an expert 
huntsman may watch some shy creature he is 
seeking to entrap. Trembling, palpitating, she 
in a few seconds hurried on. He followed, 
thinking he could not lose her again; but she 
vanished, as if by miracle. 

t: She had taken advantage of an open door to 
enter a house where she was known. Though 
not sufficiently collected to frame a plausible 
excuse for her eccentric behaviour, she managed 
to leave it in half-an-hour by another; so she flung 
off her hunter and came back by a circuitous 
route to the Rue Jacob. 

That night, she went up the interminable 
stairs that led to her room, with many pauses. 
She was often so weak that she had to sit down 
on the landing-place of each flight ; but this 
evening she had received a great shock; one 
that took all the strength out of her limbs, and 
yet roused the sense of seething indignation in 
her heart which had been always so hard to 
bear. The much needed sleep, when it did 
come, was neither sound nor sweet, and when 
she woke in the morning, she felt as if she 
wanted to hide from the light and to bury her- 
self amid shadows. And yet she must step out 
into the light, strong, clear, and searching though 
it was. There was no one whom she could get 
to take her cameos back, and bring her a fresh 
commission; no one who could bring her the 
dinner which she must have or give up alto- 
gether. Accordingly she went out, and in her 
absence, a gentleman stepped into the court- 
yard and inquired for her of the concierge. The 
concierge told him that she was not chez-elle, 
but might be, later in the afternoon; perhaps 
she did not know. The gentleman spoke of 
waiting, but the concierge looked doubtful. 
She had the key of the room, but could not give 
it to any one but the femme de chambre or 
mademoiselle herself. Monsieur was at liberty 
to sit in the courtyard or the salon. Second 
breakfast would be at one; but mademoiselle 
might be away many hours. Qui sait? 

Monsieur’s face wore an air of discouragement. 
Then he said, “ I shall make another call; but 
pray do not tell her that I have been here, lest 
in case of my failing to do so, she may be 
disappointed.” 

Rosine gave him a quick penetrating glance, 
and mentally concluded that he would call again. 
She would obey his instructions, however, be- 
cause there never was a demoiselle better able to 
take care of herself than that Mees Heddrington. 

So Dr. Blandford went away to kill time 
until the afternoon, and Alice was left to execute 


her errand in peace. Said errand was, as usual, 
a trial to her ; her cameos were disparaged. She 
had but the simplest models, but they came far 
below what any of M. Bijés employées executed 
for him, from much more intricate patterns. Still, 
he gave her a little money, which he was sure 
more than paid for them, and, as grudgingly, 
what would be hard work to her for another 
week. 

Alice was too crushed to show any resentment. 
She knew, besides, that she was slower and less 
skilful than the average of such workers. Perhaps 
her painful self-consciousness was too apparent, 
and was taken advantage of; for time and 
patience work wonders, and she had been very 
persevering. Before she grew so weak she 
promised also more despatch. However, it was 
a relief to her when the interview was over, 
and the dealer had bowed her politely out of his 
bureau. At midday she entered a restaurant, 
and tried to coax her long-cheated appetite to 
partake of an invigorating meal ; and then, after 
making a few little purchases, she returned to 
her room, climbed slowly the difficult flights of 
stairs, and congratulated herself that she had 
not again come into Dr. Blandford’s way. She 
had suffered greatly on his account the night 
before, now she was too stupid to even think of 
him. She got out her tools, put down her 
patterns, and, after she had sat for a few minutes 
with closed lids, began her accustomed task. She 
had not been long at it, when a rap at her door 
disturbed her; but the rap was a very quiet 
one, so she only raised her head and replied, 
with an unceremonious Entrez. 

The next moment the paste oval that she was 
manipulating fell out of her hands, and a sweep 
of her arm brought certain trifles on the floor 
after it, to their utter destruction. 

“ Dr. Blandford! What has brought you 
here?” She did not advance one step to meet 
him, but she stood where she had risen, with a 
face as white as marble. 

“ What can have brought me here? You!” 
he said, in a choked voice, but paused, as if 
irresolute. 

“JT!” she replied, in a tone that made him 
quiver; “I! Why, you ought to the end of 
your days to beware of ever crossing the path 
I may tread, of ever seeing me, or hearing the 
mention of my name. What can you want of 
me? I want nothing of you!” 

“‘T want to atone,” he said, “ while I have the 
power; to raise you up after bringing you down; 
to devote my whole life to you, in return for the 
years in which I have made you suffer.” 

Still he dared not draw nearer to her, for 
the scorn that was glowing in her steady eyes, 
for the shuddering that had taken hold of her 
unsteady frame. His words had seemed to anger 
her beyond the power of reply. 
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“Oh!” she moaned, “what must you think 
of me, that you think you can atone! What do 
you propose to give me in return for what you 
have taken away ?” 

“ Little, it is true ; but all I have is at your 
feet, if you will stoop to take it.” 

“And you think that means much, because 
you are a powerful man, and arich one? In 
plain English, you offer me wealth, a thing I 
never coveted, and can well do without. I have 
learned to live upon nothing.” As she said 
these words he gave her an expressive glance, as 
if to say that that was but too evident, and 
then continued— 

“No; I did not mean to remind you of what 
you are pleased to call my wealth. Of course 
[ know that you are above such considerations ; 
but poverty is hard, and unaspectable, and ought 
not to be your portion. ‘ All I have,’ dear Alice, 
referred not to my purse, but to myself, to 
my heart’s best devotion.” 

* And you still lay claim to the ownership of 
a heart ? You must forgive my forgetting that 
item in the inventory of your belongings, for ‘ I 
would not have such a heart in my bosom for the 
dignity of the whole body.’ I naturally con- 
cluded that the atonement you alluded to was of 
a more substantial kind. Pecuniary compensa- 
tions for wounded affections are generally adju- 
dicated by law. I should disdain to ask what 
might be awarded to me for damages.” 

“There is no need. Lawyers can get no more 
out of a man than his all, and that is what I 
offer you. You have cause to reproach me with 
heartlessness. Ido not complain ; and yet, if I 
had no heart, [ should not be here. All its 
powers of loving and comforting and sustaining 
are yours, if you will but believe it.” 

“All its powers! Oh, indeed! It is desirable 
that I should come out of my obscurity and 
solitude, and bask in the sunshine of them all. 
I ought to think all the sorrows of my life a 
little matter, since they can be so lavishly atoned 
for—and what a sacrifice for you! What a 
penance! Expiation making large exactions to 
its own hurt at the bidding of a tender con- 

science! But no, Dr. Blandford; my generosity 
shall equal your own. You shall not give me, 
for conscience’ sake, what you would not for 
affection’s. I decline the atonement with thanks; 
appraising it, too, at its full value.” 

Blandford writhed under the stinging words. 

‘Come, come now, Alice,” he said, soothingly, 
as he ventured two or three steps further into 
the room, and then felt transfixed by the 
severely imperious repulsion of her keen eye. 
“Come, come now, Alice, no more of this. 
It is unwomanly. When a man says he is 
wrong ; when he owns that he has sinned ; it is 
surely not the part of a woman to spurn him!” 

“What then, ought she to do ?” asked Alice, 
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meekly, as if she were a child taking a lesson. 

“ Give him a fair hearing, of course, and be 
ready to forgive him. I didn’t think you 
could be so bitter and so keen and so repellent.” 

“Whatever I am, I am just what you have 
made me. I tremble to think what I am; but 
I wish that human attractions and repulsions 
were like natural forces. If they had been, 
you would never have found your way to this 
room. You would not have lifted one foot on 
the stairs ; but I am not at home to you, and 
that ought to be enough.” 

“Oh, this is bitter!” he said, burying his 
face in hishands. ‘“ You need not tell me how 
cruel I have been, Alice, for the signs are 
written on your face; but do not imagine that 
you have had all the suffering. My conduct 
appeared trifling, and was heartless, I own; 
but had it not been for pride on both sides, 
we should have come to an understanding 
sooner. I came to Paris to tell you of my 
deep remorse; of the love for you that has 
never allowed me—covetous, ambitious fool 
that I have been—to take to my heart another; 
but has only served to keep the remorse alive. 
I came to tell you that the thought of you 
banished sleep from my pillow, and sunshine 
from my day. I was always imagining you ill 
and sick of heart, and in straits. Now I come 
to extricate you, to find my happiness in bring- 
ing you back yours. It is no wonder that you 
taunt me, but what good will it do you? The 
most rational—not to say the most womanly— 
way, would be to forgive and forget. I would 
go back in one week to Highchester, taking 
with me my own dear Alice, in a style that 
should make her equal to any bride that has 
ever been the envy of Highchester. Why, Alice, 
as I speak I can see you dressed as I would have 
you dressed, and stepping out of all the gloom 
into the brightness to which you were born. 
Your golden leisure would be filled then with the 
subjects most congenial to you, and you would 
learn the old art of thinking, which you must 
well nigh have forgotten. So, my darling, spare 
reproaches. Let this day be the last in which 
you tenant this poor room. Dismiss me to look 
after the formalities necessary to our marriage 
contract, and all the sweetness of forgiving shall 
take possession of your heart. In return, I will 
take care of you, my darling—such good care.” 

With growing determination, he came close up 
to her. But she shrank, and warned him still, 
with that wonderful eye of hers, to keep at a safe 
distance. He dared not contradict her; so, 
feeling his strength fail him, he sank into a chair, 
looking pitifully up to her for some sign of 
yielding. 

“You say you would take back with you 
Alice Hetherington,” she said; “and, fearing 
that Alice Hetherington will be abashed at the 
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proposal, and will not enjoy walking beside you 
as a Cophetua’s beggar. You have the con- 
sideration to inform her that you will supply 
the deficiencies in her wardrobe? If you had found 
her, she would have married you in the best dress 
that she now calls her own, and in no other.” 

“T should not object to the dress, whatever it 
was,” exclaimed the doctor, nervously ; ‘let it 
be the one you have on, if you will.” 

“ However, that is indifferent ; for the Alice 
Hetherington you seek never came to Paris. 
She is not here. She is gone! and, seek for 
her where you will, you will never—-never find 
her. Now, if you believe me, go!” 

“My dear girl,” he replied, “you are raving. 
This is not the talk of a sensible woman. I[ 
entreat you to be calm. You have been deeply 
injured, it is true; but you will see, if you are 
reasonable, that you have come to the turn in the 
lane, that your struggles and sorrows may all be 
over, and your future life as happy as love and 
freedom from care can make it.” 

“Iam calm,” she said, as she began to vent 
her disquietude by walking up and down the 
room, always, as she turned towards him, fixing 
on him the look that he fearedso much. “ Iam 
calm. If I refuse to take what you offer me, it 
is because with it all you cannot give me what I 
want.” 

“ But why reject possibilities for what is an 
impossibility ?” 

“To me the possibilities are valueless. I do 
not want them. I would not endure them if 
there was any law by which they could be forced 
upon me. My very thoughts in this poor room 
are more tolerable to me than wealth would be 
with you.” 

“lake care, Alice,’ he said; “even under 
these circumstances you may go a little too far, 
and a man can hardly plead twice for forgive- 
ness as I have pleaded now.” 

Then she said to him, in tones softened almost 
to a whisper,— 

“Can you restore to me the years that have 
been cankered, and that the palmer-worm has 
eaten? Can you give me my early faith back 
and a heart at peace with God? Can you give 
me for my world-knowledge and suspicion the 
confidingness and trust of other days? You 
have offered me your all, and you wonder that I 
don’t think it a great gift; but I cannot forget 
that you took all from me, and then when you 
had despoiled me gave me nothing in return. 
You left me at the mercy of offended friends, 
and at the world’s. Oh! would I was a child 
beginning life again; safe out of your way and 
harm’s way! Oh! would that I could only have 
my faith in God once more !” 

“What hinders?” he said, moodily; “you 
shall have any teachers that you may prefer; 
sit under any ministry, read any books. If you 


chose to be Methodist, Anabaptist, or Quaker, ! 
would put no obstacles in the way.” 

“Thank you for the indulgence, but again, I 
tell you, I will not take advantage of it. You 
might give me a church to visit, and a creed to 
say, but you could not give me God and faith 
again. ‘lake, then, your other gifts, I do not 
want them ; and I never will have you.” 

“Alice,” he said, rising and standing over her, 
as she, too, had taken a seat opposite him, “is 
this final? Then if you will not have me, what 
remains for you? Excuse a word of warning, 
you are ill. I see what you are living by, but 
this life must be interfered with, or you will die. 
Think what you are doing in spurning me away 
from you.” 

**] do not care,” she said; “the end of me 
may be the hospital bed, the river, and the 
Morgue. Neither the one nor the other are so 
dreadful to me to contemplate as the life you 
would offer. The acceptance of a sacrifice made 
out of pity for me, because you thought | was weak 
and lonely, and in straits. No, don’t trouble to tell 
me that you love me, for I no longer love you. I 
have not yet sunk so low as to marry a man I do 
not love, a man who has spoiled my life, and who 
pities me.” 

‘Considering the circumstances, you might 
waive these niceties of feeling. What do you 
think is to become of you? When | tell you 
that I am full of remorse, that I love you, that 
I can never do enough for you, ought you not to 
be satisfied? What is there more you want ?” 

“ T want God,” she said; “I would seek Him 
now if I could, but I daren’t. I see how heartless 
and shallow the people are that forsake Him; 
how unhappy one is out of Him; and how far 
one wanders. Oh! I don’t care what becomes 
of me in Paris, but I do want God!” 

“If He is to be found, you may find Him as 
easily in the path of common sense and of good 
feeling as any, I should say. ‘The Bible says, 
‘ Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven.’ ” 

“Yes, I know. that if ever I would be for- 
given, I must forgive you; but that does not 
mean marrying you. 1 think someone else had 
need forgive you, too: for, though I can’t deny 
my own sin in these matters, yet I can’t forget 
that through you, I have been a cold, ungrateful, 
unloving sister to one of the best of brothers. 
If I had preferred him to you, I should never 
have been in this plight. If I had to die now, 
I should wish that I could breathe my unworthy 
life out on his breast; but, as for you! Do be 
persuaded to leave me in peace ?” 

To gain time, he took up some of the cameo 
models. 

“This is a pretty art,” he said. 

“Tt is not anart. It is an industry ; all the 
art is in making shams; so I fit my trade, for it 
is like all my life since I was at Bath.” 
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‘* Alice, you are inexorable. You are as hard 
and unyielding as flint.” 

“‘T am glad you perceive it. Farewell.” 

‘ Farewell for the present,” he said. ‘I am 
sorry that I frightened you when I came in. I 
did some damage. You cannot, at least refuse 
to let me indemnify you for that. That would 
be carrying matters too far ?” 

“There was no harm done, I assure you. 
Please do not mention it.” 

After that he did not feel that he could. There 
was a moisture on his pallid face that gathered 
as fast as it was wiped away. Yet he hovered 
uneasily over the cameos, picked up the frag- 
ments of paste from the floor, handled the tools, 
and seemed to speculate on the uses to which they 
were to be applied, and all to gain time. Then 
taking up the models, which, in his ignorance, 
he assumed to be her handiwork, he asked— 

“Tf I may not have you, may I have these, 
because they are yours ?” 

“ They are not mine,” she said, “ and I do not 
sell. I must keep the models given me to copy.” 

“Could I prevail on you to execute some for 
me ?” 

“No, I thank you; I never execute private 
orders. My dealings are all with one person.” 

An impatient exclamation passed Blandford’s 
lips that sounded for all the world like a 
suppressed oath, and the tears in his eyes were 
scorched as by a sudden fire ; but he managed 
to execute an intention which was in his mind 
when he examined the cameos. He thought he 
had done it so adroitly she had not perceived 
it. She had noticed it, however, and if there 
had been any slight relenting towards him, it 
was in a moment changed to a sudden blaze of 
anger. 

Seeing he was detected, he moved quickly 
towards the door and precipitated his retreat 
downstairs. There was a slight rush to the 
corridor, then over the bannister a handful of 
gold was flung, the coins bounding from the 
oaken steps to roll where they would, 

“You have forgotten something, Dr. Bland- 
ford,” said a voice thrilling with indignation, 
and in a moment she had regained her room 
and drawn the bolt in the door. 

This little scene had its witnesses. Dr. Bland- 
ford had to stand the ordeal of some curious eyes 
turned on him from the next landing. He was 
infuriated, and breathing a vow that he would 
nevermore trouble himself about her, he left Rue 
Jacob and took the train that very evening for 
Boulogne. 

So Alice was alone with her cameos and her 
poverty, and might draw both bolt and breath. 
Yet, after her passion had expended itself, she 
shed, womanlike, many bitter tears for it ; and 
Dr. Blandford made haste to leave Paris, and 
tried to live down his pity and remorse for her 
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by the remembrance that he had atoned in 
intention, and been repulsed with scorn. But 
the mask of gaiety from that day grew ever 
more transparent, and, in a few months, he 
began to be spoken of as a man who was ageing 
fast; but no one, not even Paul Baxendale, 
guessed a secret sorrow. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


A PAINFUL SECRET. 


NotTWITHSTANDING Paul Baxendale’s trials with 
the doctor’s temper, and his secret distrust. of 
him, he made rapid progress, both in the theory 
and practice of medicine ; and Mrs. Baxendale, 
seeing how free the doctor was to say that he 
did, had small idea of the frequent differences that 
occurred between them, and the exchange, on the 
part of the pupil, of a certain respectful cold- 
ness for the hauteur manifested by the master. 
For, truth to say, Paul was a very haughty 
fellow; and not having borne the yoke in his 
youth, his temper was still to subdue. But 
sorrow was to have a powerful chastening 
influence on his life, as it has on other lives, 
consecrated at heart and yet failing in practice; 
putting forth season by season the blossoms of 
holiness, but shaking them off in every passing 
wind, so that, year by year, but little fruit is to 
be found on them. 

The first great blow was one for which he was 
not altogether unprepared, and yet it came to 
him with an awful suddenness, for his father 
died in one of his epileptic seizures, and not till 
after his death was Paul aware of his financial 
embarrassments. 

Possessing no ordinary degree of fortitude, he 
did his best to support his mother in her severe 
trial ; but he could see plainly that though she 
preserved a serene front, and an unshaken trust 
in God, her heart was wrung ; and that while 
her children might comfort her, they never could 
supply to her the place of him whom she had 
lost. The estates being mortgaged, passed to 
other hands, and Mrs. Baxendale’s own fortune 
left her with only a very moderate income. 

Neither Gerald nor Sybil had finished their 
education, and it would still be some time before 
Paul could take his degree. Money would be 
needed, both to give him a start in his profession, 
and also to provide for Gerald’s future, Gerald 
having chosen, when he left college, to be 
apprenticed to an architect. 

Mrs. Baxendale was apprehensive as to her 
ability to do for her children according to all 
that was either in her heart or in theirs. It 
was hard, indeed, to break up the home of her 
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childhood and of youth, and to feel that, in 
future meetings, the charm of place was all to 
make. Some might have thought it hard that 
the new home could be to the last only asa 
cottage to a hall; but that was the least part of 
the trial toher. She counted upon comfort. She 
knew that convenience, refinement, and beauty, 
could be pressed into the service of narrow 
means as well as large; so she had no concern 
upon her own account. Her sole concern was 
for her sons. If only she could give them the 
launch and live to see them leave the land-stays, 
she would trust them to be the guardians of her 
darling Sybil, and go with gladness to rejoin 
her mate. But it needed all her resignation and 
fortitude to bear the idea of either leaving them 
or failing them; and though she confided much 
in Paul, and was wont to ask his advice, she 
could not damp his courage by telling him how 
small their means really were. 

Depression would not help him on in his 
studies, she thought. She was satisfied he was 
doing his best; but if under a sense of urgency 
he was to strain his powers too severely, more 
harm than good would have been accomplished. 

Ah! a loving wife may bury her own hopes 
and aspirations in her husband’s grave; a mother 
cannot leave her children’s there. As long as 
the warm heart beats they are borne upon it; 
and, weighted with a double responsibility, she 
tries to redouble the thought and watchfulness 
and care, that seemed as if it could not be 
increased before. 

Mrs. Baxendale’s state of health obliged her 
to depend much upon others to carry out what 
she thought and planned; but more truly a 
traveller between life and death than any of 
them knew, she was, as she had ever been to her 
family, the “very pulse of the machine.” 

In a quiet country place near Highchester she 
pitched her tent, that she might be near Paul ; 
and as soon as she was fairly settled in it she 
wrote to Dr. Blandford. 

This gentleman had shown himself very kind 
to Paul after his father’s death ; so much so, 
that he had almost regained the place in Paul’s 
affections that he had lost (for no one but him- 
self knew how much he had had to bear from 
him since that memorable visit to Paris); but 
Paul did not take advantage of his sympathy. 
He was naturally undemonstrative and self- 
contained, therefore, the only way in which he 
showed his appreciation of the doctor’s friend- 
liness, was by being very cheerful and bright 
when he was in his company, and when duty had 
relaxed its bow. 

There was, as we have said, a fascination in 
Dr. Blandford, when he was kind, which few 
could resist; and then his irritability had never 
a personal element in it, it was entirely the out- 
come of the morbid workings of his own mind. 


But it is very difficult for the victims of such 
caprices ever to believe that. 

The first hint, then, of altered fortunes, 
reached Dr. Blandford in the letter that Mrs. 
Baxendale wrote to him; and yet the hint was 
conveyed in such a manner that he dared not 
appear to understand it, for he could see that she 
was very far from wishing to invite his generosity. 
He told her, however, not to be anxious about 
the future of her son. He would further his 
interests in every possible way. The young 
man would soon be valuable to him in the prac- 
tice ; and he more than hinted that, this year’s 
course being provided for—as it was by pre- 
payment—the obligation in succeeding ones 
might be cancelled another way. Indeed, that 
was the idea in the doctor’s mind, although he 
did not say much about it. Mrs. Baxendale, 
seeing through the reticence, took heart and 
believed that her sons might gain courage when 
they saw how self-help is aided by other help. 
It was a consolation to her, too, to be assured 
that Paul had a friend in Dr. Blandford, since 
he could bring a great deal of influence to 
bear in his favour when occasion came. 

The glories of the autumn were over, and 
only its depressing influences remained, when 
Paul went home one Saturday, intending to 
stay with his mother till the following Mon_ 
day. He noticed—as he always did notice, with 
asad heartache—how pale and worn she looked 
and how the smile in her eyes seemed as if it 
followed upon tears. But the pleasant parlour 
in which tea was laid looked bright by con- 
trast with the browning hues of the green 
retreat she had chosen, and the showers of 
dead leaves that had fallen on garden bed and 
lawn. 

Sybil’s mourning attire was relieved by a 
little knot of roses that she had pinned on her 
shoulder. Gerald was more cheerful than he 
had been since his father’s death, and the 
pleasure of seeing Paul brightened everybody— 
the mother not the least. On the tea-table 


‘was a stand of flowers of her own arranging, 


and as the tea and cake went round her geniality 
and humour rippled over the even flow of talk, 
as if she wanted to see them all glad again. 

The father was glad in God’s heavenly 
kingdom, and God’s kingdom on earth was not 
a kingdom of gloom. But after tea she with- 
drew to a sofa in a deep shadow of the room, 
and bade Paul come and sit beside her there. 
Sybil and Gerald, suspecting that she wanted to 
be alone with him, went to the drawing-room, 
and soon the strains of soft music proceeded 
from it. 

“Tam glad they have opened the piano,” 
said Mrs. Baxendale, in a subdued voice ; “ they 
will not be so impatient for us to join them, 
and I have something to szy to all of you, Paul, 
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that I would rather you said for me, after I 
have said it first to you.” 

Paul felt an intuition of something dread 
and mysterious, so he was in no haste to receive 
a confidence which she was in less to give. At last 
fearing the hesitation was painful, he said— 

“‘T hope it is not about your health, mother, 
for I have known for a long time that you were 
not as well as you pretended ?” 

*T kept it to myself, Paul,” she replied, 
“because of your dear father, in the first place. 
You know how any acute shock affected him; 
and now that he is removed I have borne it as 
long as I could, so that anxiety about me might 
not come between you and your studies. I went 
from home, and had advice long before your 
father died. Last week there was a fresh inves- 
tigation of my case, and now that a crisis is 
pending, that a sharp ordeal must almost imme- 
diately be gone through, I feel obliged to prepare 
my children for the event, if it is not favourable. 
Yet, do not be dismayed. I am most hopeful.” 

“Oh, mother!” moaned Paul, “ I can guess 
what is the matter, but I will not speak the 
word. It is you must tell me.” 

She whispered something in his ear. 

‘Your medical studies have taught you what 
that means,” she said. “I do not look for 
ultimate recovery, but I am willing to accept 
any treatment that may prolong my life for the 
dear sake of all you.” 

She then went on to tell him that she had 
made a clear statement of their affairs, and of 
her own wishes, and of his father’s in writing, 
and that this would guide him in the difficult 
question what was to be done for himself, and 
for the others, if, indeed, he should have to face 
it. “ Dr. Blandford wrote to me, after I last sent 
him his fees, that he would always bea friend to 
you, Paul. You have his confidence and good- 
will, and you may find that the want of money 
is not such a hindrance to your advancement 
as at first you feared it might be.” 

Paul did not answer her, his heart was full ; 
he was gazing into unfathomable depths of 
loneliness and woe, with one breaker following 
another in mad haste. As he sat so still there, 
his eyeballs were quite dry, not a tear moistened 
them, but something rose in his throat, which he 
choked down; imitating her firmness, he tried 
to spare her the distress that the expression of 
his feelings must have caused her. With a 
great rush there came to his memory many things 
which had been mysterious to him during his 
father’s long decline, but which were all explained 
now. And the interest she had taken in making 
her new home and the garden beautiful for all 
seasons of the year!—how could she, with this 
dreadful secret tugging at her heart-strings and 
what might be a fatal issue to it, hanging over 
her head like a sword held by a thread ! 
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‘Paul knew the secret of her splendid fortitude, 
and of her ability to cultivate still her little plat 
of earthly happiness, and he saw that her faith 
did not fail her now because the strain on it 
was great. Mrs. Baxendale never rose from the 
sofa that evening. It was not that she was 
too prostrate, but that she did not want to see 
too plainly the faces of her children. Gerald 
and Sybil stole silently at different times into 
the room, and kissed her without speaking, by 
which token she knew that Paul had given 
them her sorrowful message. 

She did not know that Sybil on hearing it had 
fainted; but Gerald was less restrained than either 
of the other two, and after he had left her he 
came back to beg her—while the hot tears rained 
upon her face—to let nature take its course, and 
not go in for anything terrible. 

With this outburst of natural feeling Paul 
very properly interfered, and, taking his brother 
out with him beneath the trees of the orchard, 
he warned him, firmly but affectionately, against 
saying one word that could disturb her mind. 
Gerald returned to the house with him, quieted 
but not soothed. 

On the Sabbath all was again outwardly serene. 
There were no painful allusions to what the week 
was to bring forth. The mother herself diverted 
their minds as. much as she could from the sad 
thoughts that arose in them, and spoke of things 
in the future as if she fully expected to take her 
own part therein. 

And so the fateful day drew near; the story 
of the event of it being one that can best be told 
in one well-known pregnant line— 


‘¢The saint survived it, but the woman died,” 


And the young Baxendales, though rising into 
manhood and womanhood, were orphans indeed. 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 
MISTAKEN RESERVE. 


Tue funeral was over; the will had been read, 
Leigh Hamelin being one of the executors. 
Sybil Baxendale was taken by Paul to a boarding 
school in York, where her deceased mother had 
wished her to be placed for two years, if the home 
had to be broken up. Gerald, more prostrate 
and more hopeless even than Sybil, allowed Leigh 
Hamelin to take him to his home at Sandmarsh- 
on-Sea until he was well enough to resume his 
studies, and Paul returned to Highchester and 
to Dr. Blandford. 

The mother had been carried to the father’s 
resting-place, and now to wait, and watch, and 
work, and weep seemed to be as much the portion 
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of these indulged and favoured children, as it is 
of those who have been nursed upon a sterner 
lap, and have made acquaintance with adversity 
almost as soon as they could spell hername. As 
for Paul, his heart was strong and brave with a 
beautiful purpose. As soon as he knew of the 
position he accepted it, determined to complain 
to no one; but, reflecting on the start he had had 
of the brother younger than himself and weaker, 
he decided to finish the year’s study to which 
he was entitled with Dr. Blandford, and then 
further advantages should be of his own earning. 
His share of interest in the little property he 
would leave for Gerald and Sybil. 

Dr. Blandford received him with a quiet, 
sympathetic kindliness that was grateful to him, 
and Paul showed just the same independence of 
the platitudes of consolation that he had done 
before. He took up his daily tasks so manfully 
that his patron was disposed to think he did 
not realise his loss; but that the cheerful face 
looked paler and thinner than it was natural for 
it to become in so short a time. Still, not 
altogether deceived by appearances, the doctor 
watched Paul for several weeks. His aim was 
to win his confidence, so that he might com- 


municate to him certain benevolent intentions 
which had been maturing in his mind ever 
since he received Mrs. Baxendale’s letter, and 
which he would not have cared to announce thus 
early, but that he judged Paul must be anxious 
about the future. All his efforts, however, to 
entice him to be candid, were in vain, and then 
the doctor became a little piqued. 

“Tf his kindness and his interest were not 
wanted, he would not force them upon him,” he 
said to himself. “ He had paved the way for 
Baxendale to make sure of opportunities which 
many young men in his position would only be 
too glad to have for the asking, let alone as a free- 
will offering; but now if it ever became his wish 
to treat him asa friend and brother, he must 
choose his own methods and time. He should 
always treat him as if money was no more an 
object with him than he let it appear.” 

In Dr. Blandford’s character pride and ambi- 
tion were conspicuous traits; but he was strangely 
intolerant of people who he thought had no 
pretensions; forgetting that in them it is often 
the most noble, and that it elevates the character 
of the straitened and the struggling above a 
cringing servility. 


(To be continued.) 





[PONVERSATION IN THE fAMILY fiRcLe. 


> ZNO) ONVERSATION is rapidly be- 
coming one of the lost arts. 
The great geniuses who held 
themselves in readiness to ex- 






( rt press, at a moment’s notice, a 
SE matured opinion in polished lan- 


<<)" guage on any subject that chance 

might bring forward—the Johnsons and 

De Quinceys and Coleridges of past 

generations—have left no successors. 
Thanks to the rapid development of the periodi- 
cal press, the literary magnates of the present 
day reserve the utterance of their most brilliant 
thoughts for the printed page. Nevertheless, 
the art of conversation is still essential to 
everyone who mingles in society; and some 
facility in the ready verbal exchange of 
opinion or sentiment is of great advantage to 
the home. 

Under favourable circumstances, and among 
persons who know how to train a conversation, 
there are few if any amusements more grateful 
to the human mind. Everyone knows some- 
thing which he is willing to tell, and which any 
other that he is in company with wishes to 


know, or which, if known to him, would be 
amusing or useful. 

Great assistance may be derived by an intelli- 
gent person from the observations below: and 
although the time-honoured rules here given 
were not drafted with special attention to 
domestic life, much friction would be avoided 
by their careful use, and no important blunders 
will be made if they are attended to. 

To be a skilful conversationist, one’s eyes and 
ears should be busy; nothing should escape his 
observation. His memory should be a good one, 
and he should havea good-natured willingness to 
please and to be pleased. 

It follows that all matter of offence in con- 
versation should be avoided. The self-love of 
others is to be respected. Therefore, no one is 
tolerated who makes himself the subject of his 
own commendation, nor who disregards the 
feelings of those whom he addresses. 

In the early abolition days two men went out 
preaching, one an old Quaker, and another a 
young man full of fire. When the Quaker 
lectured everything ran along smoothly, and he 
carried the audience with him. When the young 
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man lectured there was a row, and stones and 


eggs. It became so noticeable, that the young 
man spoke to the Quaker abeut it. He said, 
“Friend, you and I are on the same mission, 
and preach the same thing ; and how is it that 
you are received cordially and I get nothing but 
abuse?” The Quaker replied, “I will tell 
thee. Thee says, ‘ You sinners, if you do so 
and so, you shall be punished,’ and I say, ‘ My 
friends, if you will mot do so and so, you shall 
not be punished.’” They both uttered the same 
truth, but there was a great difference in the 
way they said it. 

There is as much demand for politeness and 
civility in conversation as in any other depart- 
ment of social intercourse. One who rudely 
interrupts another does much the same thing as 
though he should, when walking with another, 
impertinently thrust himself before his com- 
panion, and stop his progress. 

It was one of the maxims of a French philo- 
sopher that ‘in conversation confidence has a 
greater share than wit.” The maxim is erroneous; 
although it is true that a fashionable fool may 
attain to the small talk of which much of the 
conversation of society is composed, and his glib 
confidence may so impose upon the superficial as 
to make this pass for wit; but it will not be 
received as such by that portion of society whose 
esteem is desirable. Good sense, sound and 
varied information, are as necessary as confi- 
dence to enable a man to converse well. 

In addition, then, to the ordinary routine of 
education, make yourself acquainted with the 
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WISH that I lived 
in a little room 
at the top of 
ever sO many 
flights of rickety 
stairs, and we 
didn’t have any- 
thing to eat in 
the house, nor 

aM é, any fire, and no 

bed, only a heap of straw and rags in the corner, 

and I had alittle brother who was very sick, and 

we didn’t have but one old cloak between us,” 

said little Nellie, as she closed the book which 
she had been intently reading. 

“ Why, Petsie, that is rather a strange ideal of 

perfect happiness. What could have put such a 

wish as that into your head ?” 
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passing circumstances of the day—its politics, 
its parties, its amusements, its foibles, its cus- 
toms, its literature, and its science. 

Never attempt to occupy the attention for a 
long time; unless your conversation is very 
brilliant, it must become very tiresome. The 
object of conversation is to entertain and 
amuse. To be agreeable, you must learn to be 
a good listener. A man who monopolises a 
conversation is a bore, no matter how great his 
knowledge. 

Never get into a dispute. State your opinions, 
but do not argue them. Do not. contradict ; 
and, above all, never offend by correcting mis- 
takes or inaccuracies of fact or of expression. 
Never lose temper — never notice a slight — 
never seem conscious of an affront, unless it is of 
a gross character, and then, in a proper spirit 
and with dignity of manner, punish it at once. 
Never talk of people by hints, slurs, innuendoes, 
and such mean devices. If you have anything 
to say, out with it. 

It is very vulgar to talk in a loud tone, and 
indulge in horse-laughs. Be very careful in 
speaking of subjects upon which you are not 
acquainted. Much is to be learned by confessing 
your ignorance ; nothing can be by pretending 
to knowledge which you do not possess. 

Of all things don’t attempt to be too fine. 
Use good, honest English, and common words 
for common things. If you speak of breeches, 
shirts, or petticoats, you should call them by 
their right names. The vulgarity is in avoiding 
them. 


BETH. 


‘Because, Auntie, then perhaps I could 
become a heroine. All heroines of the stories 
are poor girls. There isn’t much chance for 
little girls to do anything brave who have all 
they want, and good, kind mammas to keep their 
hair combed, and fix pretty dresses with nice 
little ruffles and ribbons.” 

“Don’t you know, Pet, that a great many 
years ago a very wise man said : ‘ He that ruleth 
his own spirit is greater than he that taketh a 
city’ ? So every time you keep back an untrue, 
or a cross, impatient word, you become a little 
heroine. And every time you sacrifice your own 


pleasure, ease or convenience, for the sake of 
others, you have fought a great battle, and 
become a mighty conqueror over a strong enemy. 
But perhaps the reason so many little heroes and 
heroines of stories are poor, friendless children, 
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is because it is so, remarkable that without 
training and advantages they should exhibit such 
nobility of character. Let me tell you about a 
little girl who did not belong to this class, who 
was one of the grandest little heroines that I 
ever knew.” 

Little Beth lived in a beautiful home on the 
bank of a river, and she had all the nice clothes, 
and books, and playthings that she wanted, and 
a kind father and mother who loved her dearly. 
Sometimes she thought she was the happiest 
child in the world, except her little brother Rob, 
baby Rob, whom everybody loved for his sunny 
temper, cunning ways, and sweet, lisping baby 
talk. 

When Rob was two years old, one summer 
afternoon, Beth came running home from school 
and went in search of him for their usual romp. 
Mamma was busy, and said he was not with her, 
but had gone out into the garden a little while 
ago. So Beth went on into the garden, where 
she found his little waggon and his hat lying out 
under the tree, but she could see nothing of Rob. 
Then she ran down the garden-walk, calling 
“Rob! Rob! Where are you, baby Rob?” 
But no sweet little voice answered her. When 
she reached the further end of the walk, she 
found that the gate, which was always kept 
fastened, had been carelessly left open. Passing 
through, her heart stood still at the dread sight 
before her. A little back of the house ran the 
railroad, with a long, high bridge over the 
river. Some planks had been laid along the 
middle of the bridge for the convenience of 
persons crossing on foot, and away out on this 
narrow walk, half-way across the bridge, was 
baby Rob. In one hand he carried a little 
basket, and in the other a little stick which he 
was using for a cane. There he was, trudging 
along, as unconscious of danger as if he had 
been walking across the nursery floor. 

It was no wonder that Beth’s heart stood still, 
for that first glance had also shown her a train 
coming up the track—coming, it seemed to her, 
faster than train ever came before. And it was 
so near. 

Beth gave one scream, hoping that her mother 
might hear it, and then started down the track. 
It seemed as if her feet had wings. She knew 
that she had never run so fast before, but run as 
fast as she could, the train ran faster. She 
reaches the bridge and darts along the narrow 
walk. She knows that she is putting her own 
life in danger, but she does not hesitate ; she 
does not even think that she is performing a 
heroic act, but only that her darling little brother 
is in great peril, and that she must save him if 
she can. Even baby Rob at last seems aware of 


danger, as he notices the panting monster rushing 
down upon him. 

He turns and begins to run as fast as he can, 
and seeing Beth coming, he reaches out his little 
arms to her, and cries :— 

“Take Rob, Beth! Rob's ’fraid ! ” 

And Beth clasps him in her arms, and feels his 
soft little arms around‘her neck; but she also 
feels the bridge tremble beneath her. The engine 
has reached it. She knows that she cannot reach 
the other end of the bridge with her burden ; 
yet, even now, she might escape had she nothing 
to carry. But the thought of saving herself and 
leaving poor, helpless little Rob there to be 
crushed to death never enters her niind. 

She can almost feel the hot breath of the 
merciless giant. Think, quick, little Beth, is 
there no way of escape ? One way seems possible 
to her ; she will tryit. And running to the end 
of one of the ties, she loosens the little arms that 
cling around her neck, and kissing the soft baby 
cheek, she says, ‘Good bye, Rob ;” and drops 
the little burden in the stream below. She hopes 
that some one will come and save him before he 
drowns. 

And now she will make a brave effort for her 
own life, so clasping her hands over one of the 
ties, she drops down with her body hanging over 
the stream. If she can only hang on this way 
till the train has passed, she may yet be saved. 
But the sharp edges cut her wrists, and the tie 
trembles under the weight of the cars, and, with 
the roaring in her ears, she grows faint and dizzy 
and loosens her hold and drops into the dark 
water beneath. 

The engineer had at last seen the brave act of 
the little girl, and, quickly as possible, he stopped 
his train and went back to rescue the children. 
One man, throwing off his coat, swam in and 
easily brought baby Rob to shore; but it was 
some time before Beth’s body was borne by 
strong arms to her father’s house. For a long 
time loving ones worked over their unconscious 
forms to win them back to life. At length baby 
Rob opened his eyes, and, trying to lift up his 
weak little arms, cried, “ ‘Take Kob, Beth; Rob’s 
fraid!” And for weeks this cry rang in the 
mother’s ears, as she nursed the little sufferer 
through the delirium of fever. But Rob called 
in vain, for the loving arms, which would so 
gladly have taken him, were motionless for ever. 
Little Beth was dead. They folded the poor 


bruised hands over the brave little heart, and 
covered them with flowers, and when they laid 
her under the maple in the quiet graveyard, they 
wrote on her headstone, ‘‘ Our Beth. Aged ten.” 
Greater love hath no man than this, that one 
should lay down her life for her friends. 
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jixGIENE FOR PIRLs. 


BY I. P. DAVIS, M.D. 


(Continued from page 538.) 


SYMPATHY AND IMAGINATION, extent may be influenced or even induced, 
indirectly, by these forces, as in the example of 
blushing ; and, on the other hand, through some 

HE term “sympathy,” when connection not well understood, sympathetic 

used in a physiological action may be conveyed from organs not under 
sense, means the influence our conscious control to those that usually are. 
through which action or For instance, in young children, indigestion, or 

_. Uritation of one organ some other form of irritation in the stomach or 

produces a corresponding intestines, frequently produces spasms of the 
action or irritation of an- voluntary muscles. The same cause in older 





alee Se 
TNs De < other organ more or less persons often produces headache, giddiness, dis- 
smug Ado remote. It is a form of turbance of vision, palpitation of the heart, and 
reflex action. Blushing is other disorders in various organs. Cold or wet 
an example of this pecu- applied to the skin often produces an irritation 
liar action. The brain has of the internal organs, resulting in inflammation 
little or no direct control over the blood-vessels, of the throat or lungs, diarrhoea, disease of the 


kidneys, &c., varying according to the particular 
smaller system of nerves known as the sym- organ or organs in which the sympathetic action 
pathetic system, the entire function of which, happens to be manifested. The sympathetic 
so far as now known, is to regulate theexpansion —_relation between the head and the various organs 
and contraction of the blood-vessels. The sym- contained within the abdomen is so close 
pathetic system has nerve-centres of its own, that, in dispensaries where the number of 
located in various parts of the body, and is only patients attending is so. large as to make it 
slightly and indirectly connected with the brain; necessary to divide them into classes according 
yet a feeling of shame, anger, or some other to the general characteristics of their diseases, 
emotion, may originate in the brain, and an and assign each class to the care of a separate 
impression produced thereby Will be transmitted physician, it is customary to place “ diseases of 
to the sympathetic system, Which responds by the head and abdomen” in one class. Often a 
allowing the blood-vessels near the surface of disease which appears to exist in one of these 
the face and neck to expand so that the part parts is found to be really in the other, the 
appears suffused with blood. apparent location being the result of sympathy. 
It was formerly supposed that all the so-called The condition known as hysteria, or hysterics, 
sympathetic actions of organs, not directly con- 18 a sympathetic affection. It is very much 
nected, were effected through the medium of the more common among women than among men, 
sympathetic nerves; and, with that idea, this and in very many cases its cause exists In some 
system of nerves received the name that still disease or irritation of some organ peculiar to 
adheres to it, though it is also called by several women, particularly the womb. The fact that 
other names. That supposition, however, is no Tare cases do occur in men shows that it some- 
longer held, the sympathetic system being times has a different origin, and this different 
thought, as has been said, to be wholly occupied origin may exisb 1n women as well as men. It 
in the control of the blood-vessels. Yet strong is, indeed, exceedingly difficult to discover its 
sympathies exist between various organs; and, cause or original seat in a large proportion of 
though we may not understand through what cases. Wherever that cause may be, the mani- 
medium or in what way they are communicated, festation is generally in some other part. 
the relation which many of them bear to causes Sometimes it 18 manifested by fits of unrea- 
that are within our control is sufficiently soning laughing and crying, sometimes by 
obvious. Sympathy, like other reflex actions, spasms of the muscles, sometimes by severe pain 
is beyond the direct control of reason, will, or in some part where no cause for pain exists. 
consciousness, yet in some cases and to some ‘There is no disorder of sensation or motion that 
38 


but there exists in the body a second and much 
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may not be simulated by hysteria. On this 
account, and because its cause is obscure, it is 
popularly considered a purely imaginary dis- 
ease, and hence a reproach to those who are 
affected by it. Undoubtedly there are cases of 
reputed hysteria where there is no disease what- 
ever, apart from the imagination of the alleged 
patient, but this does not disprove the existence 
of hysteria as a genuine disease. 

There are also very many cases in which, 
while there is no established disease, unusual 
fatigue or excitement produces, through sym- 
pathy, a peculiar irritation resulting in a fit of 
genuine hysteria. When this has once occurred 
it is very liable to be repeated on subsequent 
occasions of fatigue or excitement, and every 
repetition confirms the habit and tends to 
render the fits more severe, in accordance with 
the general laws of habit. In all this there may 
be no imagination, and it may occur to one who 
has never seen or heard of hysteria. Still, in 
all such cases, as well as in those having a fixed 
local cause for the disease, the imagination is 
capable of exerting a very great influence either 
to induce or to suppress the attacks. A similar 
power belongs to the exercise of the will, and so 
largely does it operate, that, in the cure of 
hysteria, the first and most important con- 
sideration is to enlist the will on the side of 
recovery. 

Imagination may act through sympathy on 
various functions of the body in such a way 
as really to produce the imagined disorder. 
Through this power of imagination, persons 
who are liable to certain forms of hysteria are 
very apt to have an attack whenever they see 
any one similarly affected, or even when they 
hear a description of an attack, or have their 
attention in any way specially directed to it. 

Although the power of imagination in this 
regard is chiefly exhibited in cases of hysteria, 
it is sometimes shown in other forms of disease. 
There are many well-authenticated instances of 
persons in whom sympathy was particularly 
active, who have been made seriously sick, and 
some of whom have died, in consequence of 
being led to imagine that they had symptoms of 
certain diseases, by the concerted comments of 
their acquaintances who wished to play a joke 
upon them, or of those who desired to experiment 
in this matter. 

The familiar story of the fate of Gonello, the 
famous jester, who flourished in the early part 
of the fifteenth century, under the patronage of 
the Marquis of Ferrara, furnishes a striking 
illustration of the sometimes fatal effect of 
imagination. ‘Having offended his patron, 
Gonello was condemned to die. Before the day 
of execution, however, the anger of the marquis 
relented so far that he determined to remit the 
death-penalty, and, instead, to inflict upon the 
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man a severe practical joke, such as he had 
delighted to inflict upon others. Gonello was 
not, therefore, informed of any change in his 
sentence, and at the appointed time was led to 
the scaffold, on which the public executioner 
awaited him axe in hand, and around which stood 
an immense throng of people expecting to see 
him beheaded. His neck being bared, he laid 
his head upon the block, and, with closed eyes, 
awaited the final blow, when the executioner, 
having been privately instructed by the marquis, 
exchanged the axe for a pail of water that stood 
in readiness, and dashed the water upon Gonello’s 
neck. The people, instantly comprehending the 
joke, shouted with glee, but the victim of it did 
not move, and it was presently found that. the 
shock of what he had imagined to be the falling 
axe had killed him. 

It is notorious that, in epidemics of certain 
diseases, those whose fears lead them to antici- 
pate the outbreak of the disease in their own 
persons, and to imagine that they have the 
premonitory symptoms, are usually among the 
first victims, and the least likely to recover. 
Physicians and others who have a knowledge of 
diseases are generally difficult patients to care 
for when sick, because their habit of noting 
symptoms leads them to watch their own, and, 
by imagining dangers, to induce them. Dr. 
Bennett, in his great work on “The Principles 
and Practice of Medicine,” says :— 

“ Nothing is more common for the medical 
students, when first studying individual diseases, 
than to imagine themselves to be the victims of 
each in succession. Then, in certain conditions 
of the system, it is well known that actual pain 
may be produced in a part by fixing our atten- 
tion upon it. Hypochondriacs are martyrs to 
these erroneous impressions. Supposed pains in 
the limbs or stomach prevent their walking or 
eating, and their health suffers from want of 
exercise or want of food. Sir Benjamin Brodie 
has given some singular cases where so-called 
nervous pains of this description have actually 
led to tenderness and swelling of the integuments 
covering the part. It may easily be understood 
how facts of this kind may be made to assume 
the appearance of prophecy; and how, informing 
a valetudinarian that he will certainly have a 
rheumatic or neuralgic pain on any given day, 
is likely to produce it. 

* As illustrative of the strong influence of 
predominant ideas, even in healthy persons, I 
may mention the following circumstances: Mr. 
Macfarlan, druggist, North Bridge, Edinburgh, 
informed me that on one occasion a butcher was 
brought into his shop, from the market-place 
Spee labouring under a terrible accident. 

he man, on trying to hook up a heavy piece of 
meat above his head, slipped, and the sharp 
hook penetrated his arm, so that he himself was 
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suspended. On being examined, he was pale, 
almost pulseless, and expressed himself as suffer- 
ing acute agony. The arm could not be moved 
without causing excessive pain, and in cutting 
off the sleeve he frequently cried out; yet when 
the arm was exposed it was found to be quite 
uninjured, the hook having only traversed the 
sleeve of his coat ! 

“A clergyman told me that some time ago 
suspicions were entertained in his parish of a 
woman, who was supposed to have poisoned her 
new-born infant. The coffin was exhumed, and 
the procurator-fiscal, who attended with the 
medical men to examine the body, declared that 
he already perceived the odour of decomposition, 
which made him feel faint, and in consequence 
he withdrew. But, on opening the coffin, it was 
found to be empty, and it was afterwards ascer- 
tained that no child had been born, and con- 
sequently no murder committed. Numerous 
instances might be given of individuals engaged 
in duels, or on other occasions, who have 
supposed themselves to be wounded, and have 
fallen down as if dead, without having received 
the slightest injury.” 

In a treatise on medicine, written over fifty 
years ago by the famous Dr. Good, among many 
illustrations of the effect of imagination are the 
following: “Greding gives an account of a 
medical practitioner who applied to him for 
assistance, under an impression that his stomach 
was filled with frogs, which had been spawning 
ever since he had bathed, when a boy, in a pool 
in which he had perceived a few tadpoles. He 
had spent his life in trying to expel this 
imaginary evil, and had travelled to numerous 
places to consult the first physicians of the day 
upon his obstinate malady. It was in vain to 
attempt convincing him that the gurglings or 
borborygmi he heard were from extricated or 
erratic wind. He argued himself, says M. 
Greding, into a great passion in my presence, 
and asked me if I did not hear the frogs croak ? 

“T have at this moment under my care a 
hypochondriac, of about fifty years of age, who 
affords sufficient proof that Moliére drew his 
‘Malade Imaginaire’ from nature, and hardly 
added an exaggerating touch. His profession is 
that of the law; his life has been uniformly 
regular, but far too sedentary and studious ; 
without having any one clearly marked cor- 
poreal affection, he is constantly dreading every 
disease in the bills of mortality, and complaining, 
one after another, of every organ in his body. 
one It is rarely that I have left him half 
an hour, but I have a note to inform me of some 
symptom he had forgotten to mention ; I have 
often five or six of these in the course of the day. 
The last was to state that shortly after my visit 
he had had a discharge of three drops of blood 
from the nose—a change which he thought of 
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great importance, and requiring immediate 


attention. His imaginary symptoms, however, 
soon disappear, provided they are listened to 
with gravity and pretended to be prescribed for; 
but not otherwise. Yet in disappearing they 
only yield to others that can only be surmounted 
in like manner. His head is too much confused 
to allow him to engage in any serious study, 
even if it were prudent to recommend it to him; 
but on all common subjects he is perfectly clear. 
and will converse with shrewdness and a consider- 
able extent of knowledge. His bowels are 
sluggish ; his appetite not good, though he eats 
sufficiently ; his sleep is unquiet, but he has 
enough of it without opiates; his pulse is 
variable, sometimes hurrying on abruptly, and 
without any obvious cause, to a hundred strokes 
in a minute, but often very little quicker than 
in a state of health. His tongue varies equally, 
and is irregularly clean, milky, and brownish, 
and then suddenly clean again. He is irritable 
in his temper, though he labours to be calm; and 
is so rooted to his chamber that it is difficult to 
drag him from it. He has now been ill about 
ten weeks, but it is during the winter, and the 
season is too inclement for him to venture abroad. 
I look forward to his restoration in the spring, 
from exercise, change of air, and a course of 
tonic medicines.” 

Though these accounts were written so many 
years ago, they describe, with perfect accuracy, 
cases that are exceedingly frequent to-day. There 
is, in the practice of most physicians, a consider- 
able class of patients whose only ailments are 
such as have resulted from their imagination, 
yet who have really come to sucha state that 
they need medical care. Disorders of this class 
generally affect the digestive or such other organs 
as are but little controlled by the will, yet they 
may affect any part. 

Nearly allied to this condition is one in which 
imagination affects the mental instead of the 
physical functions. Dr. Good, in the treatise 
already mentioned, describes this as a species of 
mental extravagance or hallucination, having 
several varieties, concerning which he says :— 

“The age of the first of these varieties, that 
of chivalry, or romantic gallantry, has nearly 
if not altogether, departed. It may be regarded 
a generous and high-spirited flight of the imagi- 
nation that gives a visionary colouring to the 
external world, and combines, without a due 

degree of discrimination, ideas of fact with 
those of fancy. Like many of the varieties of 
empathema, or ungovernable passion, it may lead 
to, or be combined with, ecphronia or insanity. 
“ T have sometimes had to attend patients who, 
having spent the greater part of their days and 
nights over the most captivating novels of the 
present day, had acquired so much of this falsity 
of perception as to startle their friends around 
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them, and to give evident proofs that they were 
of a mind occasionally deranged; though, when 
the attention could once be seriously engaged, 
capable of being brought down to the soberness 
of external objects and real life. These have 
commonly been ladies, unmarried, or without a 
family, about the middle or a little beyond the 
middle of life, of a nervous temperament, fine 
taste and fancy, but whose education had been 
directed to subjects of superficial or external 
ornament, rather than of intrinsic excellence. 
Their manner has been peculiarly courteous, 
their conversation sprightly and figurative, and 
their hand ready to aid the distressed. But it 
has been obvious that in all they were saying or 
doing they had some ideal character in their 
minds, whose supposed air, and language, and 
manners, they were copying ; and the distressed 
were always most sure of relief, and of a relief 
often beyond the necessity of the case, whose 
story was combined with some perilous adven- 
ture, or sentimental catastrophe. 

* In former times, however, when the wild and 
daring spirit of romance formed the subject of 
popular study, and 


‘ The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 

And the free miaids that wove their threads with 
bones, 

Were wont to chant it,’ 


this bewildering triumph of the imagination over 
the judgment was far more common, and was 
carried toamuch higher pitch. The high-toned 
and marvellous stories of ‘La Morte d°Arthur,’ 
* Guy of Warwick,’ ‘Amadis of Gaul,’ ‘ The Seven 
Champions of Christendome,’ and ‘The Mirror 
of Knighthood,’ the splendid and agitating 
alternations of magicians, enchanted castles, 
dragons, and giants, redoubtable combatants, 
imprisoned damsels, melting minstrelsy, tilts and 
tournaments, and all the magnificent imagery of 
the same kind, that so peculiarly distinguished 
the reign of Elizabeth, became a very frequent 
source of permanent hallucination. The historian 
of Don Quixote adhered strictly to the tenour 
of his times in representing the library of 
this most renowned knight as filled with 
romances of this description, and himself as 
being permanently crazed by an uninterrupted 
perusal of them. And that the same morbid 
effect was not confined to Spain, and was, indeed, 
common to our own country, we know, from the 
severe but just invectives of Ascham against 
this class of writings, and his complaints of the 
disordered turn they had given to the public 
mind; and still more from the necessity Shake- 
speare felt himself under in making all his 
maniacal characters, whether really or but 
pretendedly so, deeply versed in the prose or 
poetical romances of the day, throwing forth 


fragments of the most exquisite force or beauty 
in the midst of their wildest and most discordant 
ravings ; ‘ Lear,’ ‘ Edgar,’ and the heart-broken 
‘ Ophelia,’ are in this respect alike gifted, and 
show to what sources their reading had been 
directed. Without an attention to these casual 
glances it is impossible to understand the mean- 
ing of the sentiment, and its source of feeling is 
lost upon us; as in the following burst of 
‘Ophelia,’ which consists of a string of quota- 
tions or allusions to picturesque customs : ‘ You 
must sing Down a-down an you call him adown-a. 
O, how the wheel becomes it! It is the false 
steward that stole his master’s daughter” We 
have not space for the explanation, but it may 
be found in the commentators, or in the inter- 
esting and elaborate history of ‘ Shakespeare’s 
Times,’ by my early and valued friend Dr. 
Drake.” 

If Dr. Good found such results from imagi- 
native reading in a time that, compared with 
this, was very barren of such reading, we 
would naturally expect to find similar results and 
much more commonly now. It is true, as he 
says, that that form of mental extravagance 
which busied itself with the paraphernalia of 
chivalry, as castles and dungeons, imprisoned 
ladies and knights in armour, has nearly passed 
away with the age that produced it. The 
romances of to-day rarely deal with such 
matters. But, while the matter changes, the 
manner remains. There are to-day thousands 
of girls whose imaginations have been so swollen 
and distorted by a flood of poisonous fiction that 
their views of life are as false and visionary, and 
themselves as unfit to engage in any practical 
affairs, as was the case with those ridiculously 
courteous dames that Dr. Good prescribed for. 
Instead of dragons and chimeras we have clair- 
voyants and spirit-mediums; instead of mounted 
knights and squires we have animated manikins 
representing a phase of society that never was, 
and never will be; or perhaps house-breakers and 
detectives, Indian fighters and border ruffians; 
and, instead of feudal castles, hotels, railroad- 
stations, and all the appurtenances of modern 
life. It is, perhaps, questionable whether the 
romance of Don Quixote’s time was not less 
unwholesome than that of ours. 

Certainly it is true that works of fiction are 
not all nor altogether to be condemned. On the 
contrary, many of them are admirable in scope 
and tendency, and a fair acquaintance with such 
is an essential part of a liberal education. It is 
not the first part, however; and one who makes 
it so, or who reads little except works of fiction, 
even if these are well chosen, develops an 
unhealthy imagination at the expense of sound 
judgment and other mental faculties. In such 
cases generally, however, there is not even a 
good choice of fiction. Indeed, it is not to be 
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expected that there will be, from the limited 
knowledge possible with such a course of read- 
ing, and the consequent perversion of faculties. 
While, therefore, too much imaginative reading, 
even of the best kind, is sufficient to produce an 
unhealthy state of mind, practically such excess 
always involves the added danger of a pernicious 
selection by the impaired judgment. 

In the majority of such cases there is no 
such radical disorder of the mind as constitutes 
insanity ; but there is so much distortion of the 
reasoning and perceptive faculties that the mind 
is no more capable of healthy exercise and 
development than a body would be with con- 
torted limbs. Dr. Good does not hesitate to 
call such a condition a disease, but says that its 
cure is to be sought in general instruction rather 
than in medicine, a rule which he applies to all 
varieties of mental extravagance short of insanity, 
and wisely remarking that “individual cases of 
enthusiasm and fanaticism have existed, and 
will probably continue to exist, in all ages; but 
when the general mind is well informed, and the 
social feelings and virtues are duly estimated and 
widely cultivated, the wild-fire will burn in vain, 
and meet with little or no fuel to support its 
rage.” 

All emotions are capable of exerting a strong 
sympathetic influence upon the action of 
various organs, both in health and in disease. 
We have already spoken of blushing as an 
example of this influence. We know, too, that 
sudden joy, anger, and various other emotions 
make the heart throb tumultuously, confuse the 
brain, and sometimes take away temporarily the 
power of speech. Sometimes, indeed, the effects 
are more severe and permanent. Thus, it is said 
that, after the battle at the Lake Thrasis, two 
women were so overjoyed at seeing their sons 
return safe that they dropped dead. Many cases 
have occurred, both in ancient and modern times, 
of death from sudden and excessive joy, grief, 
anger, terror, etc. The cause of death in such 
cases is the disturbance in the action of the 
heart or brain, or perhaps some other organ, 
from the influence of the emotion. 

Sometimes such disturbanceresults in insanity. 
Plutarch tells of a soldier who became insane 
from the joy he experienced in wounding King 
Cyrus in battle; and instances are found in all 
ages of a similar result from uncontrolled 
emotions of nearly every kind. Children are 
sometimes rendered idiotic by sudden fright, and 
at other times are made strangely nervous and 
miserable for life by the same cause. Many 
pitiable examples of such effects exist as the 
result of the sportive but cruel and thoughtless 
attempts of acquaintances to frighten them. 

The sympathetic influence of various emotions 
on the secretions and excretions is very remark- 
able. Nearly every one is familiar with the fact 
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that certain emotions have a decided effect: on 
the flow of tears and perspiration. It is not so 
generally known, though no less a fact, that 
they influence in quantity and quality the flow 
of saliva, milk, the product of the kidneys, and 
that of the lower bowel. Probably all of the 
secretions and excretions are more or less 
subject to these influences. As a general rule, 
violent emotions diminish the production of 
saliva and other digestive fluids, and of milk, 
and increase that of tears, perspiration, and the 
excrements of the kidneys and bowels. Certain 
emotions have a very curious influence on 
the quality of some secretions. For instance, it 
is not very uncommon for a child to be thrown 
into convulsions if allowed to draw milk from the 
breast of a woman who has just given way to a 
violent fit of anger or terror, and instances of 
sudden death of the child from this cause are by 
no means unknown. It is said, too, that strong 
anger sometimes imparts to the saliva of dogs, 
cats, and other animals, including men, a peculiar 
virulence, from the effects of which a person 
bitten by them may suffer severely, and possibly 
die, even though the angry animal has not 
hydrophobia, but is perfectly healthy, both 
before and after the bite. 

From the foregoing facts it is obvious that 
improper action or exposure to hurtful influence, 
of one part of the system, is liable to induce 
serious disorder of some other part, and that a 
perfect control of our imaginations and passions, 
as well as a care for the physical condition of 
the various organs, is necessary to maintain the 
body in sound health. We have previously con- 
sidered the danger of the passions themselves 
becoming disordered and passing beyond our 
control through continued indulgence; but here 
we see how their free exercise interferes directly 
with physical functions concerned in digestion, 
secretion, and other important operations of life, 
and so may induce bodily disease. Farmers and 
stock-raisers understand the practical issues of 
this fact in their relations to the health of 
animals, and are careful for this reason to keep 
their stock as free from strong emotional excite- 
ment as possible. In regard to the imagination, 
it is best that we restrain it altogether from the 
probability of ailments affecting ourselves. We 
should observe al7 the laws of health, so far as 
we can know them, remembering that a seemingly 
slight violation sometimes produces very serious 
and unlooked-for results; and at the same time 
we should avoid speculating upon the ills that 
may happen to us, and even upon those that 
have happened. If we are ill, we shall probably 
find it out without previously looking for it; and 
in that case our proper course is to leave the 
minute consideration of symptoms and proba- 
bilities entirely to someone better qualified than 
ourselves to deal with them. 
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OR, HOW WILL THE VOYAGE END? 


BY ELLEN LIPSCOMB. 


CHAPTER XX. 


MORE ATROCITIES. 







( R. DRAPER was taking his little 

girl for a walk one Sunday even- 
ing, when, in passing a church, 
the latter was attracted by the 
sounds of a beautiful organ within. 
“Oh, papa, do let’s go in here,” she 
exclaimed. 

“My dear child, I really can’t do that, 
even to please you,” was the stout reply. 

“Do you really never go to church now, 
papa? Youused to go.” 

“Yes, once upon a time,Emma; but that was 
ever so long ago.” 

“But what made you give it up ?” asked the 
child. 

“ Oh, well, I don’t know. 
don’t let’s dawdle.” 

_ “ Just let me listen for a few minutes,” urged 
little Emma; “‘ I do like that music.” 

So Antony stood still for about five minutes, 
and by that time Emma had edged her way into 
the building, whither she was followed by her 
unwilling father. They placed themselves on a 
spare seat close to the door, just as the sermon 
was commencing, and, when once it had begun, 
Antony remained spell-bound. We need not 
stop to relate all that the preacher said. Enough 
that he stirred the depths of the sinner’s stony 
heart, and filled him with a horrible dread of 
the eternal future. The question is—Was the 
heart pierced through with fear alone, or with 
an awakened love? Whatever it may have been, 
it sufficed to send him away very silent and very 
thoughtful. 

Estella wondered what had come over him 
to-night. He came in from his walk cold and 
shivering, and told her that he felt ill and out of 
spirits, and then went off into a long tirade about 
the miseries of a wasted life. Her only answer, 
poor foolish creature, was an ill-timed reproof; 
to which he rejoined— 

“Ah, Estella, there was a time, long years 


But come along, 


back, when you might have done anything with 
me.” 

“So long back,” she replied, “that my 
memory fails to carry me so far.” 

“Mine does not,” said Antony, sadly. “In 
your prime days, when you were the star of 
our Company, admired and sought after by 
everybody, I would have done anything, even to 
giving up my follies, if you had put on a little 
pressure. But I saw that I could easily make 
you my creature by flattery, and I preferred it 
to becoming yours. I would give worlds now, 
if you had cured me of my drinking and other 
bad habits.” 

So serious a speech from the husband whom 
she had given up for a reprobate quite unnerved 
Estella, and she had to brush away a few un- 
bidden tears. Moreover she was feeling very ill 
to-night, and, therefore, unfit to bear a sharp 
reproach. When the evening meal was served, 
neither she nor Antony had any appetite for it; 
but after she had retired to bed, Antony, madly 
in love with the spirits which, he owned, were 
the cause of half his misery, mixed a strong dose 
of hot brandy and water, and drank it off with 
a relish. 

The following day, Estella’s ailment developed 
into a serious attack of bronchitis, so that 
medical assistance had to be called in. Before 
a week had passed she was in so great danger 
that the doctor thought well to telegraph for her 
brother. The poor woman was indeed in a 
forlorn condition, with a husband too weak- 
headed to be consulted upon her state, a child 
so deceitful as to be a trouble rather than a help, 
and a servant wholly unreliable. 

The scene to which Alfred was summoned 
surpassed in wretchedness his worst expecta- 
tions. He found Antony even more the wreck 
than he had been led to suppose him, for, in 
truth, the mind had been rapidly giving way of 
late. But Antony was the actor still, for at 
“The Beacon” they were not particular as to 
the capabilities of their players; and he refused 
to be guided by the urgent advice of his doctor 
to retire from the stage. 

Alfred wrote to his wife on the night of his 
arrival to propose her coming to Fennyhurst for 
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a few days, in the hope of being a comfort to 
Estella. Sophie lost no time in making arrange- 
ments for leaving her well-ordered household, 
and made her appearance the next day. 

But, oh, what an awful scene she was destined 
to witness here! This same evening, Antony 
had to act a part in a vulgar farce, for which, 
for one reason or another, he felt in no mood. 
So, in order to work himself up to the desired 
pitch, while equipping himself in the green-room, 
he had recourse to the brandy bottle. 

“Go it again !” said one of the players; “never 
do things by halves, Draper.” 

And the wretched man, mistaking the jest for 
earnest, took a second dose. Thus excited, he 
went on the stage, and played his part with 
unwonted spirit. The house applauded, and the 
Company were down upon him for his brilliancy. 
And Draper went home at the close of the piece, 
intoxicated with fame and drink. 

A hideous spectacle was he as he greeted poor 
Sophie,—his face flushed, his eyes glaring, and 
his voice thick, while incoherent words escaped 
from his lips in wild confusion. Horribly 
alarmed, Sophie fetched Alfred from his sister's 
room, and he, perceiving what was the matter, 
lost not a moment in sending for medical aid. 
Sophie herself sank in a swoon on the chair 
which stood beside the wretched man’s bed. 
Need we explain that the man, who from his 
youth had trifled with body and soul, was now a 
helpless maniac? Oh! what an awful ending 
to a life which might have been prosperous ! 
What frightful wages for the servant of the 
hardest of all taskmasters ! 

So violent was Antony’s delirium that a couple 
of men had to watch him through the long night 
hours, bathing from time to time the forehead 
which burned’ as though it had been on fire. 
Could this be a foretaste of the undying flames, 
whose smoke will go up for ever and ever ? 
Could it be but the commencement of the 
everlasting torment ? 

Alfred groaned as he thought how ineffectual 
had been all his attempts to better the condition 
of his sister and her husband. Yet he had no 
cause to blame himself. He had spared no pains 
for them, and many had been the earnest remon- 
strances that he had expended upon them, but 
all to no purpose. And now it seemed as if the 
day of grace were over. Emma was, of course, 
not allowed to see her father; but, sad to tell, she 
heard the tale of his disgrace from the ever ready 
tongue of her confidante. 

“That child must not be allowed to associate 
with Susan,” remarked Sophie to her husband ; 
“‘T happened to hear that talkative girl telling 
the child all about poor Antony this morning.” 

“You don’t say so,” replied Alfred ; “ what a 
senseless thing !” 

“It is shameful. There is no telling what 


may be the effect upon Emma. I remember my 
childhood being grievously embittered by all that 
I saw and heard of my grandfather’s vices. My 
parents concealed from me as much as they 
could ; but I shudder, even now, to recal scenes 
that sometimes came before my eyes.” 

“Hark!” cried Alfred, “that was a shriek 
from Antony’s room; let me go.” And with 
all speed he betook himself to the darkened 
chamber, just in time to hear the sick man’s 
last cry for light and water, and to see him die 
amid the writhings of a guilty conscience. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


ANOTHER WRECK.—ENCOURAGEMENT. 
WHEN this terrible event occurred, Estella wa 
hovering between life and death. She was not 
wholly unconscious, and inquired several times 
why her husband deserted her in this extremity. 
It was no easy task to satisfy her, and yet keep 
back the secret of his death. 

It was in a lucid moment, but while feeling 
excessively weak, that the sick woman called 
Sophie to her side, and commended her only child 
to her care. “I am dying,” she said, “ sinking 
fast, and Emma must not be left with her father. 
Oh, Sophie! promise me that you will train her 
in all good ways.” 

“You may be quite easy on that score,” 
replied the sister-in-law, “1 promise you to look 
after her.” 

“Ah! yes, she will despise her mother’s 
memory, | know, but I deserve that. Perhaps 
it is best she should, and then she will shun— 
shun—I don’t know what I’m saying, and I’m 
so tired. Just give me one sip of brandy and 
water. I’m thirsty, and oh! so burning hot !” 

“ Here, drink this,” said Sophie, handing her 
a glass of lemonade. 

“No, no, not that,” protested the patient ; 
“give me brandy.” 

“ Brandy would only make you more thirsty,” 
replied the other; “this draught is cooling.” 
Whereupon Estella suffered the tumbler to be 
held to her lips ; but after a few sips she gave 
way to an almost idiotic laugh, and then sank 
into silence. Once during her weary illness she 
inquired if anything were ever heard now of the 
“little singer” whom she used to ridicule for 
being a water-drinker. 

“ Yes,” replied Sophie, ‘she is a water-drinker 
still, and sings at the London concerts.” 

A momentary flash lighted up the patient’s 
eye at these words, but Sophie could not inter- 
pret it. Was it a sign of wonder or remorse, 
or of some memory thus suddenly aroused ? 
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Then there crept over the poor, haggard face a 
ghastly pallor; and sleep, kind sleep, stole over 
the weary senses. 

Estella lay perfectly still for many hours; and 
before she awoke, by a curious coincidence not 
altogether uncommon, a dream that she had 
dreamt at the commencement of her promising 
career, came back to her with all its original 
force. Again, the old words rang in her ears : 
“You have it in your power, fair enchantress, 
to elevate or to debase your art before these 
countless souls. Only acknowledge your great 
responsibility ! ” 

When Estella next awoke it was with a com- 
pletely shattered mind. Her illness was not 
fatal, and she was destined to live yet many 
years. But phantoms of an ill-spent past 
haunted her, filling her mind with the sharpest 
of all sorrows. Alfred broke to her as carefully 
as possible the tidings of her widowhood, which 
she received with a stupid indifference. The 
brother, to whom from infancy she had been so 
dear, sorrowed over her decline as he had never 
sorrowed before; while he failed to solve the 
question whether or not she had attained to a 
saving repentance. 

Of her contrition there could be no doubt ; 
but contrition is only the first part of repen- 
tance. The question is, Had her laggard will 
too long delayed to accept the proffered grace, so 
that now, when the world and its idols failed 
her, she was unable to take hold of eternal 
salvation ? 


** Will the storm hear the sailor’s piteous cry, 
Taught to mistrust, too late, the tempting wave ; 
When all around he sees but sea and sky, 
A God in anger, a self-chosen grave? 
Or will the thorns that strew intemperance’ bed 
Turn with a wish to down?” 
Christian Year. 


Surely none but the Great Judge Himself 
could discern the intents and purposes of the 
penitent’s heart, or measure the bounds of His 
own mercy. But weall know the word of Divine 
warning : “My Spirit shall not always strive 
with man.””* 

The day after Alfred’s return home Mr. Parkes. 
called to offer his sympathy in the troubles which 
had accumulated upon his excellent parishioner. 
The latter told him how a quiet, comfortable 
home had been provided for Estella, where, in 


*Gen. vi. 3. 
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her state of mental weakness, she would have all 
the care that she needed. “ My little niece,” 
he added, “is sent to a good school, and we 
shall keep an eye upon her there.” 

The vicar grieved for the trials which had 
imprinted such a look of care upon the manly 
countenance. “Ah! Mr. Nares,” said he, “ how 
bitter your grief is I can pretty well guess; but 
I hardly know what consolations to offer. In 
life’s long voyage we hae, indeed, to sail over 
troubled seas; and the fierce contentions 
between good and evil far too often result in 
fearful wrecks.” 

“ Ah! truly; but of all the scenes that I have 
ever witnessed, none have been more appalling 
than those in which my own sister and her hus- 
band have been concerned.” 

“That is something for you to say ; you, who 
have gone out in so many storms, in the hope of 
safely piloting those in distress. You have done 
a noble work in your day, Mr. Nares; and there 
is many a poor soul in this parish who owes his 
reformation, under God, to your perseverance. 
Bailey, by the by, is going on admirably in his 
pretty new home.” 

“I’m thankful to hear it,” replied Alfred; 
“but it would be strange if I, who have never 
been tempted to the ruinous sin of drunkenness, 
could not stretch out a hand to rescue those who 
are so tempted.” 

“ Never tempted ?” ejaculated the vicar. 

‘Well, perhaps I ought hardly to say that. 
But, brought up from infancy to—not a pledged, 
not an enforced—but a voluntary total absti- 
nence, I was never directly tempted to excess. In 
youth I was sometimes laughed at for my very 
mild beverages, and companions tried’to draw me 
into drinking stimulants. But then, you see, in 
the freshness and moral vigour of a youth 
unclouded with the taste of intoxicants, I was 
strong to resist all allurements, and they soon 
vanished away.” 

“ Well, well,” said the clergyman, “I can do 
nothing better than commend you and your 
labours of love te Him who alone can prosper 
them.” Then, turning to Sophie, he warmly shook 
her hand, saying, “ May God be gracious to you 
both, and enable you to bring up your little 
family in His own holy ways !” 

Need we add that this blessing was fulfilled to 
the utmost, and that Mr. and Mrs. Nares were 
tended and cherished in their declining years by 
children who were not only a comfort to them, 
but an honour to their own Christian profession. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


pcHOOL’. 


BY REV. G. SMALLWOOD. 


No. 


superintendent is, for all 
practical purposes, the head 
master of the school. School- 
masters only know what this 
implies, and the many rare 
qualities which are called 
into use : patience, tact, and 
firmness, and that peculiar 
power which governs with- 
out effort and by the virtue 
of mere personal influence. 
In many respects the superintendent of a Sunday 
School occupies a position of great difficulty, being 
himself responsiblefor the management ofa num- 
ber of irresponsible and voluntary workers. More- 
over the superintendent is generally an isolated 
individual, having few or no opportunities for 
consulting with other men engaged in the same 
work, and thus often labouring in ignorance of 
methods and plans which are working success- 
fully in other schools. It is much to be desired 
that a meeting of superintendents should be 
organised at the annual Church Congress ; and 
we commend this point to the consideration of 
the next Congress Committee. 

The first point to be considered on the general 
subject of superintendents is, How should they 
be elected? The question may never have 
occurred to some of our readers, for the simple 
reason that the clergyman of the parish has, 
without any ado, appointed some person to act 
for him in the school in his own absence. And 
if the present superintendent should vacate his 
post, the clergyman would, as a matter of course, 
appoint another. Things are not, however, so 
simply managed everywhere. In some schools 
the teachers claim the right to choose their own 
superintendent. The school is thus a_ little 
republic, with an elected president, and the 
clergyman—what ishe? He is an occasional 
visitor certainly, but little more, and his influence 
in the school is nominal. Such a system as this 
needs only to be mentioned as a warning. It is 
an instance of what a school ought not to be. 

It is in such schools as these that another 
custom, equally mischievous, prevails: the custom 
of promoting teachers from one class to another 
as soon as a vacancy occurs. Thus, the teacher 


——""" a many Sunday Schools the 





of Class II. leaves the school, all the teachers 
below are removed up; the teacher of Class III. 





II. 


taking Class IT. and so on, and the new comer is 
placed at the lowest class. The superintendent 
is thus deprived of all discretion in adapting 
teachers to classes. Incompetent persons have 
classes high in the school, while some educated 
and experienced teacher is wasting his time 
among the juniors. But what power or discre- 
tion can a superintendent have who has been 
elected by his teachers? He cannot pass over 
this one, or promote another, for fear of giving 
offence ; and so he falls back upon this mecha- 
nical rule, which is a miserable expedient for 
keeping the peace. As well might teachers be 
assorted to their classes by lot, or in alphabetical 
order! The superintendent’s first duty is, with 
the clergyman, or if need be without his help, 
to select the right teacher for the right class, 
and fill up vacancies with the single aim of doing 
the best that can be done for the children. Those 
who are worthy to teach in Sunday Schools 
should act out St. Paul’s simile of the members 
of the body, and be content to sacrifice their own 
feelings for the sake of the well-being of the 
school. 

We have already disclaimed any desire to lay 
down the law on the management of Sunday 
Schools; we must, however, be allowed briefly to 
draw attention to some points on which super- 
intendents are often found wanting, and to 
indicate one or two general principles of manage- 
ment, without descending into details. 

1. How is it that the Sunday School is so 
noisy, in comparison with the Day School ? 
Evidently it is because the children take advan- 
tage of the laxer discipline. The superintendent, 
however, by firmness and perseverance, might 
certainly reduce the usual amount of loud talking, 
shuffling of feet, &c., which makes the Sunday 
School so disagreeable, and accounts for not a 
few headaches. He, at any rate, is the person 
we hold responsible. He may not be able to 
stop it all at once, but if he only goes on insist- 
ing on silence, by degrees teachers would find 
it less necessary to shout so loud; and as each 
person in the school learnt to speak more quietly 
the noise would decrease, till whispering became 
as audible as the former shouting. 

2. Why should the superintendent be so often 
moving about the room? Much confusion is 
caused in this way, and a certain amount of 
dignity and influence is lost by the superin- 
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tendent, who needs, above all things, the power 
which belongs to a quiet and dignified manner. 
The desk is the superintendent’s place, and there 
let him stay, unless his presence is actually 
required in another part of the room. He 
should be the first to take his place in the 
school, and the last to leave it. There should 
be no gossiping with teachers before school 
begins; and nothing ought to be left till after 
prayers which would prevent the teachers from 
beginning their class-work at once. By sitting 
down in his own place as soon as the scholars 
begin to arrive, he would be setting an example 
both to teachers and scholars; and so good a 
beginning would almost ensure orderly behaviour 
for the rest of the meeting. 

3. Let the superintendent keep it before him, 
as a general principle, that he has nothing to 
do in school hours with individual scholars. 
That is the teacher’s province; and if a child 
has to be reproved or spoken to, it should be 
done through the teacher of the class to which 
the child belongs. This is only a solitary 
instance of many such little ways in which 
a superintendent may support and increase 
the authority of each of his teachers. This he 
should study to do in every way he can. 
Anything like intervention between teacher and 
scholar, on the superintendent’s part, is ruinous 


JNs AND 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM BURNET, M.A., 
V.—TuHE Poor. 


FRENCH writer has somewhat 
trenchantly, though with truth, 
observed that ‘Society is always 
composed of two classes—those 
who have more dinners than 
appetite, and those who have 

more appetite than dinners.” The 
extremes of poverty and wealth 
are to be found in Paris, as well as in 
London ; but the contrast is not so pain- 
fully striking as in our metropolis. 
Mendicancy is more sternly repressed, and many 
of the worst forms of vice and wretchedness are 
carefully screened from view. So true is it that 
the one half of the world knows not how the 
other half lives. The increasing cost of the 
necessaries of life, rent, fuel, meat, &c.—not to 
speak of the artificial wants which advanced 
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to discipline. We will only add, on this head, 
that between teacher and superintendent there 
should be a little more of that official reserve or 
restraint of manner, in the presence of the 
children,—more of that artificial courtesy, which 
may possibly seem to be unnatural and over- 
strained, but which, in reality, clothes men with 
the robes of public authority. Children are 
more impressed by such formalities than we are 
apt to think. But not only they: the principal 
actors themselves are reacted upon and benefitted 
by the dignity of their own outward bearing, 
even though it be only assumed for the time. 

4. One word about the superintendent and 
teachers outof school. Absentee teachers ought 
certainly to be looked up by the superintendent 
(if not by one of the clergy). It may be 
possible also in some cases that he may cultivate 
a more or less social friendship with the teachers. 
But this must depend upon circumstances. All 
we have to say is that such social intercourse 
ought not to come, by use, to be looked upon as 
a necessity, and that for all Sunday School pur- 
poses, a superintendent need not be connected 
in any but an official way with his teachers. 
Their great bond of union is the Church of our 
common Master, which, after all, affords a basis 
for a truer and a closer fellowship than the mere 
conventional amenities of society. 


PAaRis. 


VICAR OF CRIMPLESHAM-WITH-SHADSETT. 


civilisation is ever multiplying amongst all 


classes—renders the struggle of existence in all 


great cities more and more intensely severe. 
Improvidence too, there, as here, in spite of the 
more thrifty habits of the majority of French-— 
men, is a fruitful source of poverty. Drunken- 
ness also of late years—though to a much less 
extent thanin London—demoralises the Parisians 
and brings down to the lowest level of misery 
and want many who once occupied respectable 
positions. A marked change in this respect has 
been observed since the last war, and is sup- 
posed to have arisen from the abundance of 
wine and spirits during the siege, while other 
provisions were at famine prices. This tempted 
many of the half-starved inhabitants to drown 
their sorrows and stifle their pangs of hunger 
in strong drink. The use of absinthe—that 
most pernicious spirit—has become frightfully 
common since those dark days, amongst both 
rich and poor. These things, besides the many 
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fluctuations of fortune to which all are liable, 
have caused a lamentable amount of destitution 
in the heart of this rich and luxurious city, such 
as appeals incessantly to the sympathies of the 
prosperous and benevolent. Nor does it appeal 
in vain. Lazarus does not often lie at the gate 
of Dives unnoticed and unrelieved. As the 
method successfully carried out is in many im- 
portant respects quite different from our own, 
an account of its leading features may be sug- 
gestive and interesting to our readers. 

But, first, it may be well to premise a word 
about its history. Up to the end of the fifteenth 
century the administration of the public charities 
appears to have been entirely in the hands of the 
clergy. They were till then all connected with 
the?hospital of the Hétel Dieu and the chapter 
of Notre Dame. But the abuses that rose from 
this led to the appointment of a lay committee 
of eight leading men, who took the management 
of the hospitals, distributed relief to the poor, 
and fixed the taxes to be paid by the rich. In 
1574 it was enacted that the well-to-do inhabi- 
tants of Paris who refused to give to the general 
collection or qguéte, should be fined four times 
the sum demanded of them! They would not 
seem to have had much confidence in the liber- 
ality of the public in those days: most persons 
would be wondrous kind under such circum- 
stances. In 1586 this compulsory charity took 
another form. It was decreed that in twenty- 
seven streets large receptacles should be daily 
placed in some convenient spot, in which the 
wealthier citizens should be required to deposit, 
before noon, the remains of their soups and 
meat for the use of the poor. With the Revolu- 
tion, 1789, all such regulations came to an end. 
The Hospital Committee resigned, and were 
succeeded by a board of educated and well- 
intentioned men; but the depression of trade 
and the consequent scarcity of money and of 
provisions, defeated their best efforts. Fora 
long time all was in confusion. The mighty 
tide of political changes, whilst it swept away in 
its mad career so many of the ancient institu- 
tions of France, and overthrew alike the precious 
and the vile, did not leave the charitable foun- 
dations untouched. It was proposed to abolish 
hospitals altogether, for this simple—and, as 
they thought—conclusive reason : ‘“ Because,” 
as they said, “there will, ere long, be no more 
poor.” Infatuated men! They shut their 
eyes to the crying needs of humanity, as well 
as to the verdict of Holy Writ, echoed by ex- 
perience all down the ages, that “ the poor shall 
never cease out of the land.” For present 


exigencies, these men proposed to sell the old 
buildings, and with the purchase money to 
relieve the poor in their own dwellings. 
Happily, however, there were amongst them 
men of sense and feeling, better acquainted with 


the real wants and habits of the needy. They 
ointed out the grave objections to such a course. 

any, they urged most justly, had no houses of 
their own; and even when the sufferers had 
fairly comfortable dwellings, the difficulties in 
the way of dealing equitably with all without 
suitable buildings appeared insuperable. Thus, 
the axe of destruction was stayed, the hospitals 
were continued upon a new and improved 
system, and new ones built. The existing 
severe laws against begging were put in force. 
The labour test was stringently applied, while 
relief was given in their own homes to the aged, 
infirm, and neglected children. All was placed 
under the control of a general council and 
a committee appointed by it. So matters 
remained for the most part until after the 
Revolution of 1848. 

In 1849, the present admirable system was 
devised, and came into operation. Although of 
republican origin, it is monarchical in principle, 
being under the control of one general director, 
with a council, whose offices, since the year 
1867, have been situated in a large com- 
modious building of the Avenue Victoria, near 
the Pont Neuf. The department is known as 
“Assistance Publique.” It is the head of a 
very extensive system of machinery—8 general 
hospitals, 7 special hospitals, 3 provincial, 
10 hospices, 3 maisons de retraite, 20 bureaux 
de bienfaisance, 57 maisons de secours. It 
regulates out-door relief ; takes care of found- 
lings, neglected or orphan children, and the 
insane. It employs 6,558 agents, of whom 
1,989 are medical. It is the quiet sister of 
Charity which succours the indigent, tends the 
sick, protects the friendless. In these purposes it 
spares no pains to collect funds by all legitimate 
means from the rich. Large legacies are often 
left to the Board. The indulgences promised 
by the Popes have greatly stimulated such 
posthumous gifts. Collections for the same 
object are periodically made from house to 
house. Sermons are frequently preached, both 
in Catholic and Protestant churches, followed 
by offertories ; bazaars, sales of work, concerts, 
etc., are from time to time got up to swell the 
funds. So far, the system is purely charitable. 

One very productive and important source of 
income, however, is secured by law. It is that 
peculiarly French institution known as the 
“Droit des Pawvres,” not a poor’s rate, with 
which we are perhaps too familiar, but a charge 
upon all tickets to theatres, concerts, balls, and 
public amusements. No less a sum than 
1,750,000 francs was received in 1873 through 
this channel alone. This is a claim, for the 
most part, cheerfully acquiesced in. It is in 
itself perfectly reasonable that those who can 
afford the luxury of such pleasures should con- 
tribute something to the relief of the destitute. 
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Nor is it an innovation of modern days, for it 
dates back to a decree of Louis XIV., in 1699, 
which exacted one-sixth on the receipts. The 
same principle still prevails, while the proportion 
has been reduced to one-tenth in the franc on 
every ticket for six months of the year. Formerly, 
at the entrances to the theatres, there were two 
offices, at one of which they sold the tickets, 
and at the other received the proportion for 
the poor. This arrangement being found to 
cause inconvenient crowding, both the payments 
are now combined in one. 

The “ Droit des Pawvres,” though a very 
considerable item, is only one of the principal 
streams which go to swell the mighty reservoir 
of charity, out of which relief is diffused to so 
many thousands of the destitute. About three 
millions of francs are derived from legacies and 
collections, and the like; between six and 
seven millions in payments from patients in 
hospitals, and inmates of hospices, &c. ; 725,000 
from the profits of the Mont de Picété, or pawn- 
shops, as managed by the Government. Alto- 
gether, the annual income of the “ Assistance 
publique ” is upwards of thirteen million francs. 
Their expenditure is upwards of twenty-three 
millions. The deficit of ten millions is made 
up by the City of Paris. 

Turning from the ways and means by which 
these funds are obtained to their distribution, 
we find a still more complicated system em- 
ployed. It exhibits that completeness of method 
in which the French so much excel. The city 
being divided into twenty arrondissements, 
or boroughs, twenty corresponding offices, or 
bureaux, form the centres from which relief is 
distributed. These are under the control of 
the one central office, and accountable to it. 
Each of these principal districts has its own 
council, and is subdivided into twelve zones, 
while the several zones are managed by one of 
the twelve relieving officers who sit on the 
superior council of the district. To these the 
details of the work are entrusted. They receive 
applications for relief, visit the homes, or have 
them visited by one of the ladies who devote 
themselves gratuitously to this good work, and 
they then report the results to the council, 
which meets twice ina month. If the case is 
approved, it is entered on the lists for either 
temporary or annual relief. The former includes 
those who are disabled by accident, the sick, 
women during confinement, heads of families 
with three children below the age of fourteen 
who are in need. Permanent help is afforded 
to the aged and infirm. 

Pecuniary assistance is sparingly given, except 
to the last class. Food, clothing and fuel are 
the most usual forms of relief, by means of 
stamped tickets. For the able-bodied, every 
effort is made to secure employment by corres- 
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pondence with the masters and manufacturers. 
The sick poor receive special attention. They 
can consult the doctor at the poorhouse of their 
district, or, if necessary, be visited by him at 
their own homes. As the doctors receive a fee 
for each visit paid, they are not so much tempted 
to neglect the poor as under our own system. 
In 1871, 194 doctors were employed in this 
service; each paid about 953 visits, at the rate 
of 2.61 per day. 

Convalescent patients are sent at the public 
cost to homes at Vincennes or Vesinet, where 
every comfort is provideds suited to their 
circumstances. When they are quite restored 
to health, they are discharged with a gift of 
money to cover their losses. As might be 
expected, the doctors and other officials have 
to deal with frequent attempts at imposition, 
such as severely test their shrewdness and 
discernment. Paupers, with an insatiable craving 
for strong drink, will affect illness in the hope 
of obtaining supplies. The greatest care has, 
therefore, to be exercised in dispensing tickets 
for wine. 

Sometimes a miserable victim of intemperance 
has been known to bewail his sufferings from 
indigestion, and entreat the medical man 
to order him wine for his stomach’s sake. 
“Doctor,” he will cry, in the most piteous heart- 
rending tones, “I feel so low, I have no more 
strength than a chicken. If you can’t give me 
wine, at least let me have some quinquina.” 
This modest request is perhaps granted; but the 
stern Aisculapius takes care that the draught 
shall be the bitterest potion that he can concoct, 
containing a far larger proportion of bark than 
of wine. Yet even this nauseous mixture is 
eagerly sought in preference to water. 

Such, then, are the leading features of this 
complicated, but, on the whole, admirable 
system. Its merits and defects cannot be here 
discussed. It appears to answer the purpose 
well amongst the French; but, on this side of 
the Channel, we can hardly believe it would be 
so successful. Some of its details might pro- 
bably be incorporated into our own Poor-law 
with considerable advantage. It would, however, 
be hazardous in the extreme amongst ourselves’ 
to make the relief of the poor entirely dependent 
on voluntary offerings. The support of our 
charitable and religious institutions so main- 
tained is found to rest upon the willing few. 
Such a distribution of this great national burden 
would certainly prove most unequal, and there- 
fore unjust. 

There always and everywhere will be a large 
number of even the very wealthiest, who will 
give nothing unless compelled to do so, for 
they have not tasted that God-like grace of 
charity, which is twice blest, since it ‘ blesses 
him that gives and him that takes.” 
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JHE RED 


PARNATION, 


A TRUE STORY. 


BY MADEMOISELLE LACURIA,. 


TRANSLATED BY MISS M. MEYRICK. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE FLOWER-GIRL. 


‘td 

T was in 1792. France was ad- 
: vancing swiftly towards what is 

called the Reign of Terror—an 
odious name by which the Con- 
vention will always be disgraced. 

The outburst of the 10th of August 

had driven the royal family from 

the Tuileries, and was about to annihilate 

the throne of France. For the last month 

Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, Madame 

Elizabeth, sister to the king, Madame Royale, 

and the little Dauphin had been prisoners in the 
great tower of the Temple. 

The Temple was an old and solid fortress, 
built in 1211 by the Knights Templars to serve 
as Commandery to their Order in France.‘ There 
dwelt the Grand Master and his Council. These 
high dark walls, of old a place of sanctuary, had 
been often assailed by the waves of popular fury. 
They had resisted all. Philip I1V.—the debaser 
of the coinage—being assailed by the mob, and 
not believing himself in safety in his palace in 
the city, had found refuge behind the inviolable 
walls of the Temple. The Knights—to do 
honour to their royal guest—had shown him 
their immense riches, the rare and precious 
treasures that they had brought back from the 
East, or which they had received through the 
liberality of sovereigns. This remembrance was 
never effaced from the memory of the covetous 
monarch, and in return for the Knights’ hospi- 
tality, he obliged Clement V., in a Council held 
in Vienna, in Dauphiny, 1309, to abolish this 
powerful Order. After having burnt the Grand 
Master of the Order, and cruelly punished the 
dignitaries, this grateful king took possession 
of their riches. After this the central tower 
served as treasury to the kings of France. 
At this moment it was not the royal treasure, 
but royalty itself which was guarded in the old 
tower. The municipal guard of the town of 
Paris was charged with the service, under the 
exalted direction of the brewer, Santerre. 


If Marie Antoinette was the object of brutal 
hatred, she also inspired ardent and indefati- 
gable devotion. That her beautiful head was 
not saved from the scaffold must have been 
because she was fated to die a victim ; for all 
that could humanly be done was attempted by 
her friends to save her, as well as her family. 

It was in September. A bright autumn sun 
lighted the dark streets of old Paris, and cast, 
even into the narrow lanes, soft lights upon the 
darkened and crumbling walls. This good sun, 
which lights impartially beggars and kings, 
poured forth abundantly his dazzling rays on 
the massive tower which served as prison to the 
King of France and his noble family. Neither 
the bolts on the doors nor the bars on the 
windows hindered it from entering in triumph 
the gloomy courts, the high terraces, and the 
rooms of the royal captives. But if the sun 
shed beams of light all around, it also filled the 
air with torrid heat. 

In the Rue du Faubourg du Temple, where I 
beg the reader to follow me, this suffocating 
autumn day—a day such as one often experiences 
in Paris in September—made walking burden- 
some to the few passengers who, for work or 
business, had been obliged to leave the compara- 
tive coolness of a room with tightly closed 
shutters. The municipal officers on duty round 
the gloomy edifice walked with that heavy 
mechanical step, which may either encourage 
thoughtfulness, or lull the mind into a dull and 
sleepy state. Undoubtedly the old unequal 
pavement must have been astonished when it 
echoed suddenly under an energetic and hasty 
step. It was that of a young municipal officer 
called by the hour of duty to the fortress. 
He was approaching the great door, when he 
was stopped by a young flower-girl, who had 
chosen the street of the Faubourg du Temple 
to display her goods. She passed backwards 
and forwards from one end of the street to 
another, offering to the passers-by her basket 
full of splendid flowers. On the day of which 
I speak it was composed of red and white pinks. 

“Citizen,” said she, to the young officer, pre- 
senting him with a nosegay; “buy some of my 
flowers ?” 
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But the officer, who saw the hands of the 
great clock advancing, passed on, with a sign 
of refusal. 

“Citizen, they are only two sous; see how 
sweet and fresh my pinks are!” 

The officer hurried on towards the door. The 
flower-girl made a last effort, ran to get before 
him, and placed herself between the door and 
him. 

“Citizen, buy these red and white pinks ; 
they will look so well on your blue uniform, and 
you will be wearing the national colours ?” 

The officer—moved, undoubtedly, by this 
last. consideration—took the flowers, and said, 
with a smile, while he was fishing out a coin 
from the bottom of his pocket, “‘ You are very 
desirous that [ should buy this nosegay ; 

“T have sold nothing to-day, and it is already 
late.” 

‘ How ! you have not sold a single bunch ? 

“You are the first buyer ; and I am sure that 
will bring me luck.” 

“JT wish it may; but if you stay all day in 
this place, you have not much chance of getting 
rid of your flowers before the evening ; for the 
passers-by are few, and the inhabitants of the 
quarter are poor.” 

“You say true, Citizen ; but itis so hot that 
I have not courage to leave the shade of the 
high walls. One is baked in the middle of the 
street, and my flowers wither in the burning 
sun.” 

“And, besides, .... you have not much 
courage,” said the officer, somewhat mockingly. 

‘‘One must do what one can, Citizen; I am 
not a flower-girl by trade ; I am a needlewoman, 
but as I cannot get work, I sell flowers to gain 
some money.” 

‘Good-bye, and good luck 

‘Citizen, a word more? ” 

“Speak quickly, then, for I am in a hurry.” 

“You seem kind, and I do not think you 
will refuse me a little service ?” 

“That depends,” said the officer, not wishing 
to engage himself too far. 

‘‘ Mon officier, lei me come in to sell my 
flowers ?”’ 

“Into the Temple! Who do you think will 
buy them there ? ” 

“The other officers, when they see how well 
the flowers look on your uniform.” 

“People mustn’t speak to the municipal 
officers on duty, my pretty girl.” 

“ But they are not all on duty?” 

‘That is true, but they are in the guardhouse; 
and you wouldn’t go into the guardhouse, I 
suppose ?” 

“Why not?” 

“Ah! then you have more courage than I 
supposed,” said the officer, laughing. ‘The 
difficulty is, that people don’t go into the Temple 
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as they would into a mill, my girl; so I advise 
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oy to try to sell your flowers elsewhere,” and 
e resolutely turned his back upon her. 

But she seized his coat. 

“Now, what more do you want ?” said the 
soldier, out of patience. 

“ Citizen, you could admit me, if you would.” 

“T! IT have not so much power as that, my 
girl. Apply to Citizen Santerre. He will sign 
a permission for you, if he thinks proper.” 

“But if you would take me in under your 
protection, and answer for me as if you knew 
me ?” 

“Ah, indeed ! you have some reason, then, for 
wishing to get in there,” and the officer pointed 
to the gloomy edifice. ‘ You will never make 
me believe that it is only to sell your flowers 
that you are so anxious to get in.” 

As he said this, the officer examined the 
flower-girl with a suspicious eye. 

‘Well, yes, Citizen ; I desire ardently to get 
into the Temple. And I have another motive 
than of selling my pinks.” 

“* May one know what that motive is ?” 

“Certainly; I want to see the prisoners.” 

“You!” said the officer, more and more 
astonished. ‘‘ You are an aristocrat, then, pretty 
one ?” 

The young girl shrugged her shoulders. “I 
am a child of the people,” said she, proudly. 
“T hate the Austrian woman ; but I don’t know 
her. I want to see her, at least once, before 
her head is cut off ; for she will be guillotined,” 
added the flower-girl, with an expressive gesture. 

“That is the reason you want to get into the 
Temple ? ” said the officer, looking at the enthu- 
siastic Republican, with a certain distrust. 

“Yes, indeed, it is; don’t you think it isa 
good reason ?” 

The officer shook his head without answering. 

“T want,” she continued, “to rejoice my eyes 
with a sight of their sufferings.” 

“Tt is not a very interesting thing to see a 
woman suffer.” 

“She isn’t a woman, she is a queen.” 

“That is exactly the same thing.” 

“Not to me, Citizen ;—I may come in, may 
not 1?” 

“Well, come in, then: but, take care—not a 
word, not a gesture which may attract attention; 
for I am risking a good deal to satisfy your 
fancy.” 

“Never fear, Citizen, Ill be as silent as a 
picture.” 

‘No insult to the prisoners, at any rate.” 

“Don’t be afraid ; I know how to behave.” 

“ By-the-by, girl, what is your name? Since 
I have undertaken to answer for you, [ must 
know that, at any rate.” 

“Certainly, Citizen; I ‘am called Héloise 
Tison.” 
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“ That’s enough,” and the officer hastened his 
steps, as he heard the hour for relieving guard 
strike. As they passed before the porter’s 
wicket the officer stopped. 

“You will let us pass together, will you not, 
Citizen ? ” said he to the cerberus. 

“Ts this pretty girl going to mount guard, 
too ?” said the porter, with a loud laugh. 

“She is a relation of mine; she is very 
curious to see the prisoners, whom she does not 
know; I have long promised to bring her.” 

‘Eh, we havea permission, without doubt!” 
said the guard, closing an eye doubtfully. 

“T thought we could do without that for- 
mality, and you are not going to be disobliging 
for such a little thing,” said the officer, laying 
his hand familiarly on the shoulder of the 
porter. 

“T think,” said the latter, “that the little 
citizen had better leave her basket in my lodge, 
as it will draw attention to her.” 

“You are right. Leave your basket there, 
Heloise.” 

The girl obeyed ; but, nevertheless, she care- 
fully chose about fifty of the finest pinks from 
among her flowers, and made them into a 
nosegay. 

“ Now,” added the officer, “‘ wait in the court 
a few minutes—I shall be back presently; ”’ and 
he walked straight to the post where his duty 
called him. After having relieved the guard, 
and having given the watchword, he returned 
to the girl, who was waiting for him, as she had 
been told to do, in the same place. 

“The prisoners are taking their daily walk. 
In a quarter of an hour they will be coming 
back. If you stand near this staircase you will 
see them all pass. When all the Capets* have 
gone in, I will come back to take you out.” 

“Thank you, Citizen ; you are very good.” 

“Remember, you have promised to behave well.” 

“ Don’t be afraid, Citizen.” 

The officer walked away; and the girl re- 
mained alone in the deep shade of an arched 
corridor, whose two ends were closed by barred 
and bolted doors. 

Héloise arranged her nosegay, put the largest 
pinks in front, and remained motionless, with 
her eye fixed on the door through which the 
prisoners were to pass—every footstep made her 
start. Was it, indeed, hatred that lighted her 


_ ardent black eyes? 


A quarter of an hour had hardly passed, when 
the noise of the heavy keys, the groaning of the 
massive bolts, the heavy steps of the guards, told 
Héloise that the long-expected moment had 
arrived. A door opened noisily and the train 
advanced—a guard before and a guard behind. 


* This was the name given by the populace to 
Louis XVI. and his family. 


The gloomy corridor was lighted for a moment 
by a long ray of light which penetrated through 
the open door. All the persons whom the 
inquisitive flower-girl had wished to see were 
seen in clear relief on this bright background. 
Certainly, if this daughter of the people had 
really come to gladden her eyes with the suffer- 
ings of her who was called by her haters, “ the 
Austrian woman,” she might be satisfied. In 
the hair whitened by suffering, in the pale face, 
which bore the trace of a thousand sufferings 
nobly endured, there remained nothing of the 
beautiful and poetical Queen of Versailles and 
the Trianon. She walked first, holding her son 
by the hand. Madame Elizabeth and the 
Princess Royal followed. The king was not 
there. Marie Antoinette passed before Héloise 
without seeing her—her eyes, coming from 
the full daylight of the garden, were not yet 
accustomed to the darkness. The two others 
also passed without observing her. It was only 
after they had ascended two or three steps of 
the staircase the scent of the pinks attracted 
the attention of the little Dauphin, and he 
said to his mother, “ What a sweet smell, 
mamma !” 

“ Tt is, indeed,” replied the queen, leaning over 
the balustrade, to see from whence the perfume 
came. She then saw the young flower-girl, who 
was looking at her so intently that she seemed 
to attract her. 

Héloise approached the staircase quickly. 

“Oh, what very beautiful pinks,” said Marie 
Antoinette. 

Héloise held her nosegay towards her, but one 
of the guards stopped her arm. 

“ Citizen,” said she, turning round, “ will you 
permit me to give my nosegay to the lady ?” 

“ Hum,” growled he, ‘‘ what you are doing is 
not permitted.” 

“ But it is not forbidden, either,” answered 
the flower-girl, laughing. “Take it, madam,” 
she said quickly, to the queen, “the Citizen 
permits it.” 

“Thanks, my child, I will not deprive you of 
all your pretty flowers. I will only accept some,” 
and the queen gently drew out two or three 
white pinks from the bunch of flowers. 

“Some more, madam, some more,” said the 
flower-girl; “see how pretty the red are!” and 
as she spoke she added a handful of pinks to 
those which the queen had already chosen. 

“Make haste, make haste,” said the guard, 
roughly; “all this is not in order.” 

The queen hastily took the flowers which the 
girl held out to her, and thanked her with a 
charming smile, accompanied by a tear of grati- 
tude. Then she went on more quickly, to rejoin 
her companions, who had preceded her a little 
way. When the royal family had entered, the 
impatient guard shut the door noisily. 
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Let us follow the flower-girl. After the queen 
had disappeared up the gloomy staircase, Heloise 
waited an instant, and soon saw the officer who 
had brought her in coming to take her away. 

“ Well,” he said, “are you satisfied 7” : 

« Perfectly, Citizen; and now | shall be doubly 


grateful if you will take me out again ¢” 
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“Nothing easier; 
in, for my duty is done, anc 
T'o see your melancholy air,” 
with a laugh, “I could almost ¢ 
sight of the prisoners had not 
hatred of tyrants. You think, pe 
that one hates queens anc 
are all-powerful on the throne?” 
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we will go out as we came 
1 I am going, too. 
> added the officer, 
hink that the 
increased your 
rhaps, as I do, 
1 kings only when they 


“ You're mistaken, Citizen, and there can be: 
no sympathy for ‘the Austrian woman’ in the: 
heart of a child of the people.” 

“My dear child, by what I see, I believe you 
are trying to deceive yourself, and you are going 
out quite saddened.” 


Speaking thus, they reached the gate. Héloise 








took up her basket, put in the flowers which 
remained in her hand, and went out with the 
municipal officer. When they reached the street, 
the girl thanked the officer once more. 

“You may boast,” 
obtained a favour; and if Sante 
he was in a bad temper——” 

“J hope, Citizen, that your 


rre learnt it when 


kindness to me 
89 


said he, “that you have: 
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will not bring you into any trouble?” answered 
Héloise, with uneasiness. 

**No; don’t be afraid, I said it to make you 
value the favour. Do we walk together 7” 

“ Thanks, mon officier, which way are you 
going ?” 

“ Downwards towards the quay.” 

“T am going upwards, towards the Faubourg 
St. Antoine.” 

“ Adieu, then.” 

“ Adieu, Citizen.” And they separated. 

Héloise went at first in the direction which 
she had indicated; but, after ten minutes, she 
changed her mind, and went down the Rue du 
Faubourg du Temple, instead of up it. In a 
— of an hour she reached the Hotel de 

Ville. Many loungers were crossing the Place 
de Gréve, and lingered on the banks of the Seine 
to enjoy the moist air of the river breeze after 
this oppressive day 

Heloise followed the course of the quay with- 
out stopping, walking fast till she reached the 
point of the Ile St. Louis. Here the bank was 
almost deserted. Héloise approached the para- 
pet, and taking her basket in both hands she 
threw all her flowers into the river, and remained 
there, following them with her eyes till they had 
all been carried away by the stream. 

Whilst she was absorbed in this contemplation 
& passer-by came out on the quay on the ovposite 
side to the street of the Ave Maria. He also 
approached the parapet, and remained silently 
behind the girl. When Heéloise turned she was 
visibly surprised and extremely vexed to find 
herself face to face with the officer who had been 
the means of introducing her into the Temple. 
He looked at her with a severe and suspicious 
air. 

“Citizen !” said he, at length, “ you have a 
singular way of reviving your flowers ?” 

Héloise, somewhat confused, answered, ‘“ My 
flowers were almost withered, and I[ could not 
have sold them to-morrow.” 

“Pooh ! the quarter where you sell them is 
not rich, and the buyers are not fastidious—you 
might have sold them at half-price. At any 
rate, that would have been more economical than 
throwing them into the water.” 

Héloise, more and more uneasy, sought to 
break off the conversation. She perceived by 
the ironical air of the young officer that he 
suspected something. 

, “Citizen,” said she, “I am rather in a hurry 
to go home.” 

“Tf you are in a hurry, my girl, I don’t 
understand how it is that I find you on the 
quay when you told me you were going to the 
Faubourg St. Antoine?” 

“JT remembered by the way that I had a 
commission.” 

“Oh! I don’t inquire into your affairs, 


Citizen,” said the officer, drily. “Go where 
you please; but, I think it would have been 
better for me if I hadn’t met with you to-day!” 
and the officer turned his back on the girl. 

She went on to the Hotel de Ville, while the 
officer went on toward the Isle St. Louis, 
occupied with reflections which were by no 
means pleasant. He was anxious about the 
probable consequence of his complaisance; for 
the Committee of Public Safety did not under- 
stand a joke, and the ways which led to the 
guillotine were short and numerous. Now, the 
young officer valued his head, thinking that it 
was as good as another man’s. Let us leave 
him to reflect on the river’s bank, while we 
return to the Temple. 


CHAPTER II. 
WHAT A RED PINK MAY CONTAIN. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE, on leaving the flower-girl, 
had hastened to rejoin- her companions, who 
were already in the Tower. In her haste, the 
queen did not perceive that she had let one of 
the pinks fall from her hand. 

When the door was shut and they had heard 
the warder’s footsteps die away on the staircase, 
the queen said to Madame Elizabeth, showing 
her the flowers :— 

“fam so happy when a token of sympathy 
comes to me from the people. They loved me 
so much once—and now they hate me!” And 
she laid the pinks on a table in the middle of 
the apartment, which served as dining-room to 
the whole family. 

Whilst Marie Antoinette, Madame Elizabeth, 
and the Princess Royal went into their rooms to 
take off the hats and cloaks that they had worn 
in their walk, the little Dauphin, left alone in 
the dining-room, took the pinks and amused 
himself by making them into a nosegay. 

After having turned and changed them a 
hundred times, putting the red in the place of 
the white, and vice-versa, the child apparently 
found this a monotonous amusement, and began 
to pull out the petals, one by one, and to examine 
them curiously. 

The queen came in, and said reproachfully, 
“Louis, why de you spoil these beautiful 
flowers ?” 

“To see how they were made, mamma ! ” 

“Then wait till they are withered I value 
these pinks, and will not have you destroy 
them.” 

At his mother’s orders the child stopped in 
his destructive game. He even laid on the 
table the mutilated pink, the first victim of 
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his botanical expeiiments. He looked for an 
instant with regret on the scattered petals, half 
detached from the calyx, and his countenance 
showed plainly that he had a great desire to 
finish his scientific operation. 

“Mamma,” said he, after a minute’s hesita- 
tion, “ since this is quite spoilt already, will you 
allow me to go on pulling it to pieces ?” 

The queen smiled with a gesture of consent. 
The delighted child went away with his flower 
into a corner, and pulled off the perfumed petals 
one by one. Suddenly he uttered a cry of 
surprise, and immediately darted towards his 
mother. 

“Mamma,” said he, looking mysteriously, 
“there is a paper in it. Look!” 

The queen immediately took the flower from 
the child’s hands, but led him into her room, 
where her sister-in-law and her daughter already 
were. After a minute examination, the queen per- 
ceived a fine thread of silk which fastened round 
the pistil an almost imperceptible tube of trans- 
parent paper. The tube, when detached and 
unrolled, was a little square of that light paper 
with which artificial flowers are made. It was 
entirely covered with small, close writing. The 
queen, very much moved, would have called the 
king, who was lodged in a lower storey, but 
whose rooms communicated with the upper 
storey by an interior staircase. 

“Let us read the paper first,” said Madame 
Elizabeth, and with considerable difficulty she 
deciphered what follows :— 


“Friends watch over you! They are working for 
your deliverance! Be ready for every event! Care- 
fully examine everything that comes from without! 
More precise instructions soon! Trust anyone who 
gives the word Confidence or Devotion ! ” 


“God does not forsake us!” cried Madame 
Elizabeth, warmly embracing the queen. 

‘¢ Blessings on the brave child who has brought 
us this comfort! May no misfortune befall her 
for having helped us!” added Marie Antoinette 
quickly. 

“Let us examine the other flowers!” said 
Madame Elizabeth. 

It was, indeed, the first thing to be done. 
The pinks were opened. All contained the same 
information that they had already received. 
After being quite sure that all the pinks had 
been examined, after having looked carefully 
round the room and under the furniture that no 
flower might have been lost, the papers were 
burnt in the flame of a candle, and the ashes 
thrown into the grate. 

Had they better tell the king directly? .... 
The queen remarked that there was no hurry. 
It was nearly dinner-time, an hour when the 
king would rejoin his family. They agreed, 
then, to change nothing in the usual order, a 
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thing which might have been remarked and 
have awakened suspicion. 

They had not long to wait, for as soon as the 
clock struck six they heard the steps of the 
turnkey, who accompanied Hue and the faithful 
Clery, the king’s valets, who brought the dinner 
of the family. 

The door opened, and all faces were again 
impassible. The king, who was ignorant of 
everything, was the only person who was not 
impatient at the length of the formalities, for 
the watch which was kept over the prisoners was 
so strict that all their food was examined before 
being served up tothem. The Comité de Sur- 
veillance carried its distrust so far as even to 
have the fruit opened, in the fear that the 
royalists might introduce notes in the kernels of 
peaches and apricots. 

When the examination was finished they let 
the warder descend from the upper storey before 
informing the king of the new hopes that the 
mysterious message had awakened. 

Let us leave the poor prisoners to intoxicate 
themselves fora short moment with hopes which 
were, alas! to be so false—and let us follow the 
gaoler. He went down heavily, his great bunch 
of keys rattling at every step. The staircase 
did not communicate with the outside by any 
window; but the warder knew every winding, and 
had not taken the trouble of lighting his lantern. 
As his thick shoes stamped heavily on the worn 
and slippery stones the turnkey complained that 
his duties compelled him to mount the Tower so 
often. 

“Tf at any rate I had done for to-day,” said 
he, in a bad temper; “ but, no, I must climb up 
there again at nine o’clock this evening. How 
much better it would be to cut all the throats of 
these Capets at once. It would save honest 
people a great deal of trouble. If I had my own 
way, it would have been done long ago. People 
who don’t deserve it as well as they are sent every 
day to the guillotine.” ‘ 

Grumbling and complaining in this way, 
the turnkey had nearly got to the bottom of the 
staircase; he had but a few more steps to take, 
when his foot rested on a little object, which was 
crushed and made him slip. His head struck 
heavily on the stone steps, and he felt a sharp 
pain. He got up with an effort, uttering a for- 
midable oath, and stood still for a moment 
half stunned. Suddenly, his anger burst out 
vehemently. He shook his clenched fist in 
the darkness, and said, ‘“‘It is these accursed 
Capets, no doubt, who have thrown down 
something in the dark to make me break my 
neck. But they shall pay for it.” He passed 
his hand over the damp steps, groping in the 
darkness to find the object which had caused his 
fall. The warder felt under his fingers some- 
thing cool and crushed, whose nature he did not 
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at first recognise, but the perfume soon made 
him understand that it was a pink. 

“T said so,” he repeated in fury, “it is a bit 
of malice of the Capets. The ‘Austrian woman’ 
threw this down on purpose to make me fall, 
because she knows that I go down without light- 
ing my lantern. And who allowed flowers to be 
brought here? It was some disguised aristocrat. 
If ever I catch that wretched flower-girl x 
Grumbling and threatening, the gaoler had 
reached the middle of one of the interior courts. 
He related his misadventure to the first comrade 
who happened to pass, and as an evidence he 
showed him the unlucky pink, which he had 
kept, he hardly knew why, in his closed hand. 

“Why didn’t you light the lantern ?” said the 
other. 

“My lantern! my lantern! Do I needa lan- 
tern? Do not I knowmy staircase ? Could I 
guess that the ‘ Austrian woman’ would have 
thrown down her flowers to make me break my 
head ?” 

As he spoke, the angry warder crushed in his 
fingers the red pink, the unconscious cause of 
all the evil. After tearing out and bruising the 
petals, he was going to throw it on the ground, 
when he thought he felt something between 
his fingers. He brought it close to his eyes, and 
a flash of joy and hatred lightened his face. He 
saw the broken edge of the paper covered with 
microscopic writing, which was contained in 
each pink. He tried to read it, but in vain. 

“This is a discovery !” he cried. “ How lucky 
that I found this flower on the staircase!” 

He went with all speed to the gaol, forgetting 
his fall and his bruise, so happy did he feel at 
having in his hands an overwhelming proof 
against the Capets. 

There was a great disturbance in the gaol, of 
course. The Commissary of the Section was 
informed, and the tell-tale pink was carried to 
the Committee of Public Safety. ‘I'he first thing 
that the committee desired to know was, who 
had brought in the pink. An inquiry was 
immediately set on foot. The two warders on 
duty, who had accompanied the royal family on 
their return from their daily walk, related that 
a young girl of the lower class, if they might 
judge by her dress and her air, had offered the 
queen some flowers which she had admired. 
Who was this girl, and where did she come 
from? No one could answer this question. 
Many people had seen her, but no one had even 
* thought of inquiring who she might be, thinking 
that she belonged to the establishment, because 
she went about uninterrupted. 

The porter, interrogated about the people 
admitted in the day, answered that, besides the 
poene on duty, there had been only a young 

ower-girl, a relation of one of the officers on 
guard, who had answered for her. The Com- 
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missary inquired the name of the officer. The 
porter named the Citizen Lindel. 

These investigations being finished, two com- 
missaries went up to the prisoners to make a 
minute search. The pinks were seized; naturally, 
they contained nothing, but it was evident that 
all had been opened. 

As to the royal family, after some hours of 
joy and hope they fell back into deep anxiety, 
seeing plainly by the search that the secret of 
the pinks had been betrayed. How they did not 
know ; the queen being unaware that she had 
let one of her flowers fall in mounting the stair- 
case. ‘To the king and queen it was not only a 
lost hope, it was poignant fear that their friends 
were compromised, imprisoned, condemned to 
death, for having tried to save them. After this 
useless search the committee ordered the arrest 
of the young officer who had introduced the 
flower-girl into the Temple. 

After a very restless night, Lindel had at last 
succeeded in falling asleep towards morning. 
Between half-past seven and eight o’clock he was 
suddenly awakened by the abrupt entrance of 
his officieux.* 

“Citizen,” said he to his master, “two com- 
missaries of the Section desire to speak to you 
immediately.” 

“ Let them in,” said the young man, who was 
by no means gratified by this early visit, but who 
was not at all surprised at it, remembering the 
occurrences of the night before. 

“* Well,” said he, with a certain philosophy, 
“my presentiments did not deceive me, and | 
am in a bad case.” 

“In the name of the Republic, one and 
indivisible, we arrest thee, Citizen Lindel,” said 
the two commissaries. 

The young officer, surprised in bed, was not in 
a position to make any resistance, but if resis- 
tance had been possible he would have been far 
from making it. In fact, of what could they 
accuse him? Of imprudence, certainly, but he 
had not knowingly betrayed the Republic. He 
felt himself perfectly innocent, and he hoped 
that the force of truth would convince his judges. 
In such circumstances the slightest resistance 
would have been a serious mistake, for it would 
have given him the appearance of conscious 
culpability. Lindel let himself then be arrested 
with the most perfect docility, even affecting an 
indifference which he was far from feeling. 

Whilst the young man was dressing under the 
eye of one of the commissaries, the other put 
seals on all the furniture and drawers in the 
room. When this operation was finished Lindel 
was taken to prison and examined the same 
day. Having nothing to conceal he told the 


* This was the name invented by Republican equality 
to designate servants. 
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exact truth. All the papers and objects contained 
in the room underwent a strict examination. 
They found absolutely nothing that could com- 
promise the young man, who was, it must be said, 
an excellent patriot (in the sense that that word 
then bore). The nosegay which he had bought 
the evening before of the flower-girl was found 
withered in a corner of his room, was scrupu- 
lously examined, but these pinks were uninjured. 
It was certain they had not contained notes like 
those that had been offered to the queen. In 
spite of these proofs of innocence Lindel was 
kept in prison during the whole of the trial of 
Heloise Tison. 

The flower-girl was actively sought, and soon 
found. She was confronted with Lindel ; they 
were interrogated separately. The answers were 
always the same. Heloise affirmed that she did 
not know the young officer, and that she had 
never spoken to him before that day. Being 
asked why she had addressed herself to him 
rather than to any other, she answered that she 
had judged by his pleasant manne: and his 
good-humoured air that she could obtain the 
permission she desired more easily from him 
than from another. 


CHAPTER IV. 
INTERROGATORY. 


THE examination of Héloise, which the judges 
expected to throw great light on the event, told 
them nothing. 

“ Your name?” 

“ Héloise Tison.” 

“ Your age?” 

‘ Eighteen years.” 

“Your occupation?” 

** A needlewoman.” 

“Your parents?” 

“T have only a mother.” 

“ Her occupation?” 

“She works at the Temple.” 

“ Do you live with her?” 

“ No.” 

“Why did you not address yourself to your 
mother in preference, in trying to see the 
prisoners?” 

“ Because she would have refused me.’ 

“Did she know of your connection with 
conspirators?” 

““ No. ” 

“Why did you conceal it from her ? 

“ Because she would have hindered me; and 
I did not wish to compromise her by driving 
her to the alternative of denouncing me or of 
being my accomplice.” 

“Were you not afraid of meeting her in the 
Temple, as she is employed there ?’ 


o” 
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“No; she never leaves that part of the 
building i in which she works.” 

“Why, being a needlewoman, did you sell 
flowers ?” 

“T have a right to sell flowers if I like.” 

“ How long have you been a flower-girl ?” 

“A week.” 

“Tid you know that your pinks contained a 
paper addressed to the prisoners ?” 

** Yes.” 

“Had you read the paper ?” 

wt” he 

“Was it only on that day that the flowers 
contained notes ?” 

eo 

“Where did you get these flowers?” 

“They were given to me.’ 

“Who gavé them?” 

“T do not know.” 

“(Consider that by refusing to answer my 
questions you draw on yourself all the severity 
of the Tribunal. What is the name of the per- 
son who gave you these flowers ?’ 

“T have told you the truth; I do not know.” 

“Where did you go to get the flowers ?’ 

“They were brought to me every morning.’ 

“Why did you sell them for a week, if none 
but the last contained information ?’ 

“That they might become accustomed to see 
me at the door of the Temple, and might not 
suspect anything.” 

“What motive had you for conspiring against 
the Republic?” 

“None: and I did not conspire.” 

“Yet you knew well that your pinks contained 
information sent by aristocrats to the queen, to 
impart to her a plan of escape?” 

“T knew it.” 

“Then you have betrayed the Republic?” 

“What harm could it do to the Republic if 
the aristocrats took the Capets away from the 
Temple ?’ 

“Did you not tell C itizen Lindel that you 
hated the ‘Austrian woman,’ and that it was to 
gladden your eyes with the sight of her sufferings 
that you wanted to enter the Temple ?” 

“T had to deceive him that he might let me 
go in with him.” 

‘And you, a daughter of the people, you love 

” 
the ‘Austrian woman !’ It is shameful ! 
“T neither love nor hate her; she has never 


done me harm or good.” 
“Tt is then for gold that you have betrayed 


your country ? 
“No, it is not for money that I did it.” 
“ Well, say why.” 
“ Because I chose to do it.” 
“That is not a reason.” 


“Tt is mine.” 
“But you received money from those who 


charged you to carry the pinks ?” 
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“Naturally. When they employed my time, 
it was just that they should pay me, because I 
lived by my work.” 

“The business of a conspirator brought in 
more than your work as a needlewoman, and I 
am not surprised, girl, that you liked to 
exchange.” 

“As I run more risk, it was just that they 
should give me more money ; but I repeat it, [ 
did not act from interest.” 

“ You will have some difficulty in persuading 
the Tribunal of that,” replied the judge, with a 
mocking air. 

“Tf I had been interested,” said she, “ I had 
only to bring my pinks to you, instead of taking 
them into the Temple. The Republic would 
certainly have paid me more for my revelation 
than the aristocrats paid me for my service.” 

“Whatever is the motive which guided you— 
a motive which you refuse to make known—you 
have betrayed the Republic; and that is a 
crime which the law punishes with death.” 

“That is unjust,” said she. “If there is a 
criminal in the whole of the affair, it is the 
person who formed the conspiracy. The inno- 
cent ought not to pay for the guilty.” 

“You are not innocent; for you have served 
the conspirators with all your power. But the 


Tribunal might be indulgent to you, on account 
of your age. 


Name your accomplices !” 

“T do not know them.” 

“Reflect that a frank avowal is the only 
means that remains to redeem your treason.” 

“JT have spoken the truth; I do not know 
them.” 

“ How can you expect the Tribunal to believe 
you?” 

“T do not lie; I never chose to know the 
names of those who employed me, that I might 
be spared the temptation to betray them—even 
to spare my life ; besides, it is your business to 
find them.” 

“Very good; since your decision is made, 
you have nothing more to expect. The 
Tribunal will do its duty.” 

And, in fact, the Tribunal did its duty; 
that is to say, it condemned Heloise to die on 
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the scaffold. The unhappy mother, who had 
permission to visit her in prison, vainly be- 
sought her to say all that she knew concerning 
the conspiracy. She could obtain no revelation 
from her; whether, in truth, she was ignorant 
of the names of the conspirators, or whether 
she had heroism enough to keep silence. 

After the death of Héloise Tison, her mother, 
excited by grief, manifested a ferocious hatred of 
Marie Antoinette. The unhappy woman passed 
her life in watching everybody who entered the 
Temple, always hoping to discover something 
suspicious, and to be able to do harm to her 
whom she accused of her child’s death. She 
said incessantly that she hoped to have one happy 
day before her death, that on which she should 
see the ‘“‘ Austrian woman’s” head fall on the 
scaffold as that of her poor child had fallen. 

Madame Tison had not even this ghastly joy, 
her hatred degenerated into furious madness, and 
they were obliged to shut her up in a madhouse. 

After some months of imprisonment Lindel 
was restored to liberty and to his office, but he 
became the object of a distrustful and annoying 
watchfulness. As to the abortive conspiracy, 
it was the work of the Comte de Rougemont, a 
faithful subject of fallen royalty. This noble 
gentleman never ceased during the wholecaptivity 
of the royal family to labour with indefatigable 
devotion for their deliverance. Pointed out to 
the whole Republican police as the most danger- 
ous of conspirators, he had the address to escape 
from all pursuit. But he only escaped from one 
danger to throw himself into some fresh con- 
spiracy. Nothing daunted him; nothing over- 
came his intrepid courage. He accomplished 
prodigies of audacity for a year; no obstacle 
was too great for his devotion. He hardly left 
Paris from 1792 to 1793, in spite of the active 
search of which he was the object. Borrowing 
all names and all disguises, carrying on all 
occupations, not to be recognised even by his 
friends, he almost realised the fable of the God 
Proteus. This courageous champion never 
renounced hope till he had seen the head of 
Marie Antoinette in the hands of the executioner. 
He then left France and joined the emigrants. 
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CHAPTER I. 








THE BREAKING OF THE STORM. 






EXT to the church, Coryton Place, 
standing in park-like grounds, is the 
main attraction of Fairmead. Yet, 
viewed from the high road, with its 
plate-glass windows and trim lawn 
and flower beds, designed after 
approved geometrical models, and 












edged, as is usual in suburban 
domains, with a living ribbon of shaded 





foliage, it had moderate claims on the admiration 
of passers-by. Fortunately, however, the 
destroying Vandal who had _ modernised 
the front of the house had not extended his 
depredations to the rear ; and after a short walk 
to a wooded knoll in the vicinity, the horrid 
vision of brand-newness shut out, an artist 
would discover a peculiarly fitting subject for 
his pencil in the older portions of the mansion. 
From this point it was a dream of the vanished 
past, of by-gone days, an architect’s phantasy 
clad in green ; and one could easily understand 
why the grand old Place was oftener sketched 
from the river than any other gentleman’s seat 
in the county. 

There were bristling gables ; tall stacks of 
chimneys, considerably out of the perpendicular, 
seemed to be engaged in a neighbourly gossip ; 
without and within, lavishly adorned with gro- 
tesque carving, from above windows and door- 
ways quaint ironic faces, startling in their 
unexpectedness, peered through the ivy— 
a sight in itself, hanging from garret to base- 
ment in clustering festoons ; the dull red tint of 
the Elizabethan age, contrasting harmoniously 
with the grey of the stone copings, lent a tone 
to the whole. And the terraced garden, stocked 
with old-world scented shrubs and flowers, grow- 
ing in wild unrestrained luxuriance—a very 
paradise of sweets—in part environed by a 
lichen-covered wall, said to be the ruins of an 
ancient keep, afforded a fitting setting. 

Beyond was a grove of traditionary oaks, 
grievously shorn by successive generations, but 
under whose shadow Merlin miy have weaved 
magic spells; and, further still, stretched mossy 
velvety turf sloping to the river. 

Imagine this umbrageous cool retreat in hot 
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fiercely blazing July. In town, water - carts 
contend with accumulating dust, the flies torture, 
the pavement scorches, overhead the sun’s 
pitiless glare makes the weary eye - balls ache, 
and even the shady side affords poor protection 
to those forced to stroll abroad—so hot, that at 
noonday a strange lull falls on the busy traffic of 
the streets—so hot that when the sun later dips 
into the sea, involuntarily we compare it to a great 
hissing copper disc—so intense the untempered, 
breezeless heat that scarcely a leaf quivers in the 
silent woods, and all creatures save working man 
seek a needful repose. 

Here, beneath the branches of a tree, two girls 
are idling; the elder, under pretence of reading, 
buried apparently in profound thought. But 
presently she flings the book aside, and snatching 
off her broad-brimmed hat, with a vigour that 
betrays impatience, uses it asa fan. About the 
middle height, lithe and graceful, she is undeni- 
ably beautiful, albeit her hair is auburn only by 
courtesy, her nose a trifle ‘‘tip-tilted,” her mouth 
rather too wide, and indicative of too much 
determination to suit the taste of those who 
believe that a woman should be all softness and 
submission ; her brow also is of too intellectual a 
type to be in perfect accord with the ideas of 
such prejudiced males as adhere to the opinion 
that stupidity isa desirable feminine qualification. 
But her eyes, large, dark, lustrous, and fringed 
with long curling lashes, would redeem the very 
plainest face, and not a man, woman, or child in 
Fairmead but waxes eloquent at mention of 
Beatrix Coryton, who, young though she be, is a 
power recognised by the simple folk among whom 
her lot has been cast. So great indeed is her 
influence that, at her approach, unable to 
encounter the half-pitying, half-contemptuous 
glance, that somehow penetrates to his dulled 
understanding, as no words of parson yet have 
done, the besotted frequenter of the “Three 
Cups,” reeling home will endeavour to steady 
his steps. 

During the progress of the story, readers will be 
afforded opportunities of seeing our fair sister, 
and of judging for themselves what she is and 
what she is not,—of pronouncing on her merits 
and demerits. 

Meanwhile the fanning process continues with 
unabated energy; notwithstanding the flush on the 
young lady’s cheeks deepens, the eyes that were 
























a moment since suspiciously moist sparkle, and 
her brows contract. Her companion, a pretty 
blonde, watches her intently, and, as she throws 
one by one the lilies she has just plucked into 
the swiftly running stream, her heart beats faster. 
“*Poor Bee, she’s working herself into a rage 
before she knows,” she thinks; “ what will she 
be when she hears all?” 

“ What is Bob coming down again for, May?” 
asks Beatrix, at length, abruptly; “nobody wants 
him, I’m sure.” 

“ Hasn’t mother told you ?” 

“No; but I can guess,” Beatrix says, wrath- 
fully. 

“He must have money, you know,” May 
answers, in a gentle tone of deprecation. 

* Well, he’s sold the timber, and the houses, 
and the hounds ; there’s nothing else saleable 
unless he intends to bring the Place to the 
hammer, and let his mother go a-begging in her 
old age. I shouldn't be a bit surprised,” the 
girl adds, with a hard little laugh. 

“ Bob is bad enough, but there’s some excuse 
for him. How could he help getting into debt 
when his allowance at college was so small ?” 
May asks, reproachfully. 

“If he couldn’t live on it he should have 
remained at home.” 

“ Not go to Oxford ! why every Coryton has 
received a University education.” 

“* Not at other people’s expense,” Beatrix says; 
“‘whatever our faults were in the old times we 
were honest, I fancy. At any rate the estate was 
unencumbered in our great-grandfather’s day.” 

“Tt must have been nice to have been born 
then,” May rejoins, with a laugh ; “ but the age 
hasn’t altogether degenerated. When gentlemen 
dine out, for instance, the attendance of their 
servants to convey them home is no longer 
necessary. And didn’t we read last night that 
labourers’ children are better taught now than the 
poor gentleman’s at the date you refer to ?” 

‘Much the parents value the education their 
little ones are receiving! But with enlighten- 
ment comes self-respect, and we may be hopeful 
that, as the brats grow up, drunkenness, at least, 
will diminish in our midst.” 

“That right is right, and wrong is wrong, is 
to be revealed by book-learning! Oh, Bee! and 
pending universal knowledge, public-houses are 
, to be filled, and wretched women may plead in 
vain for money to buy the Sunday dinner ?” 

“We might boycott drunkards,” Bee says, 
musingly, “but the remedy, I imagine, would 
find no favour except in a poor down-trodden 
country like Ould Ireland. Meantime charity 


must step in where thrift should flourish. 
With thrift ——” 

* Bee on the stump,” May cries, clapping her 
hands ; “ Bob should be here. 
‘ With thrift ——’” 


Bravo, Bee! 
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But Bee’s sentiments concerning thrift cut 
short, she says, sadly, 

“ Reckless extravagance has brought us to 
the brink of ruin, and we have the audacity to 
lecture poor people on economy !” 

“ Never mind, dear, nobody goes in for consis- 
tency now-a-days. And if we are not qualified 
to speak of the miseries accruing from the lack 
of thrift, who is ?” 

“To return to our original subject. If Bob 
had the grace to be grateful for our sacrifices it 
would be different ; but ——” 

“Tf another mortgage can be effected to enable 
him to start fairly he will reform in earnest ; you 
will see that he will, Bee.” 

“ Another mortgage—the murder’s out 

“Tf the money could be raised by any other 
means he wouldn’t have suggested it, of course.” 

“Mother ought not to listen to him for a 
single instant,” Beatrix says with considerable 
warmth; ‘“ Bob’s utterly incorrigible.” 

“ Ah, you haven’t forgiven him for improving 
the property, poor fellow !” 

“And I don’t believe I ever shall—the Goth!” 

“Confess, Bee,” May rejoins, good humouredly; 
“the gloom and grandeur, before the alterations, 
were quite oppressive.” 

“A two-faced house is symbolical of what 
the Corytons are coming to, I’m afraid,” says 
the elder sister, sternly; “ you, of all people, to 
profess that Bob’s plans , 

“Didn't he say at first that the house should 
be let ?” May interposes; “ that reconciled me 
to a great deal.” 

“Reconciled you to the old Place being 
transformed to hideousness ! ” 

“We have been here for years and years, seeing 
the same people, hearing the same inane talk, 
day after day; there’s never a break in the 
dulness. I should be glad of a change,” said 
May. 

“You don’t mean it, dear,” Beatrix says, in 
amazement. 

“Tt’s high treason in your highness’s presence, 
I dare say,” May replies; ‘“* but the monotony to 
me is becoming unbearable.” 

“It’s bordering on wickedness. We have so 
much to be thankful for, even as things are. 
Besides, Fairmead couldn’t spare us ; the girls 
at the school ——” 

‘“‘ Bother the school ! Like iron into the soul, 
it enters into the most innocent conversation. 
You may be horrified, but I am sick of the 
nightingales, and the cuckoos, and the everlast- 
ing pheasant slaughter, and the rest. Oh, if I 
could only get away from Fairmead and never 
come back.” 

“Tired of Fairmead;” Beatrix repeats, as if 
unable to realise her sister’s discontent; ‘the 
loveliest spot in the three kingdoms.” 

“Your incredulity is provoking,” May says, 
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crimsoning. “I’m not a limpet nor an oyster, 
wedded to my native rock.” 

“T can’t comprehend it,” Beatrix says, slowly, 
looking more and more perplexed. 

“If we lived in a small house it would be less 
expensive,” May continues, hurriedly,“ and then 
we might be able to pay off the whole of Bob’s 
creditors.” 

“Oh, it’s on Bob’s account you are so anxious 
to leave Fairmead?” Beatrix says, with a sigh of 
relief. 

“Not quite,” May answers, averting her face; 
“but he has promised to settle down—and——” 

“Bob, impecunious, seated on the stool of 
repentance, and labelled, ‘A Warning to the 
Rising Generation.’ What a fetching study!” 
Beatrix interrupts, satirically. ‘* If his promises 
bore fruit, what crops would have been gathered 
in and garnered within the last few years! I'd 
provide him with a spade and a pick-axe, and 
send him to a colony where the law of existence 
is founded on the text that, ‘if a man will not 
work neither shall he eat.’ ” 

‘“*T am certain that you wouldn’t do anything 
of the kind.” 

“‘T would,” asserted Beatrix, viciously, “ and 
Bill Pottershould accompany him as henchman.” 

“You might choose a worse one.  Bill’s 
stalwart, and stanch, and true and honest.” 

*“* To his long list of perfections add—that he 
thrashes his wife and starves his children.” 

“Not when he’s sober,’ May says, eager to 
defend her favourite; “unless he’s been drink- 
ing he’s the kindest-hearted, most generous fellow 
in the village. You know he is, Bee.” 

“ Like all prodigals, he’s good-natured and 
obliging, and he has a specious tongue. Bob, 
too, but for his betting propensities and follies 
innumerable, would be irreproachable, at least, in 
his mother’s eyes.” 

* Bob seriously intends —— 

‘The east wind as a soothing salve is about 
as reliable as his promises of amendment.” 

“You are so bitter, dear,” May says, piteously; 
‘but whether his promises can be relied upon or 
not is hardly the question. Money must be got 
for him,” (she speaks under her breath now) 
*‘or—or we shall be disgraced.” 

“That is why I was not shown Bob’s letter?” 

“Oh, Bee, it has been terrible to have a secret 
from you; but mother e 

“ Don’t beat about the bush; I have foreseen 
it coming; the storm has burst at last. Bob has 
ruined himself !” 

“He says if—” May hesitates again—“ if the 
Place is mortgaged to its full value, this—this 
pressing claim of his can be arranged. And we 
shall have a little money left.” 

“Bob is wont to be sanguine in his calcula- 
tions,” Beatrix says, with a wintry smile; “I 
have as much faith in them as in himself.” 
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“Don’t, Bee, please don’t, seem to doubt him.’ 
“Doubt ismy normal condition as far as Bob 
is concerned.” 

“ He is nearly crazy already. He will ——’ 

“Unless mother shows more firmness than 
she has hitherto displayed he will go on sinning 
to the end of the chapter. When he comes he 
need expect no mercy from me.” 

Pale and determined, Miss Coryton rose from 
the grass, and, bent on securing a hearing from 
her mother before her brother’s return, went 
towards the house. 

“She thinks it’s the old story we’ve heard 
told so often,” May murmurs, gazing after her 
sister’s rapidly retreating figure through a mist 
of fast-falling tears; “and I couldn’t summon 
courage to tell her the truth. Gambling debts, 
even she might overlook ; but theft—oh, Bob, 
Bob, how could you !” 


CHAPTER II. 
TWO BLACK SHEEP. 


Hanpsome in person, with brilliant parts, fasci- 
nating manners, and open-handed, but weak of 
will, Robert Coryton, the elder, was the ready 
prey of the designing. At his death the estate 
was deeply involved, and his only son, who 
intimately resembled him, spoilt in childhood 
by his widowed mother, and unchecked in youth, 
as he grew to manhood, yielded to similar seduc- 
tions. Mortgages, renewed at intervals, testified 
to his college dissipations ; the disfigurement of 
his ancestral home—a freak that was a lasting 
grief to his sisters—inaugurated his majority; 
and on quitting the University, his after career 
fulfilling the worst fears of those who, neverthe- 
less, under every provocation, never ceased to 
love him—his extrication from the quagmire, 
engulfing so numerous a host, got to be regarded 
as a task that was hopeless. 

Yet it was not until further retrenchment 
became impossible, and all but a small inalien- 
able portion of the Coryton acres had passed 
into the hands of strangers, of whom more anon, 
that his mother had fully awakened to a sense of 
her own shortcomings and her son’s manifold 
delinquencies. The discovery thcn, alas, came too 
late; Robert was beyond her control; and the 
patience of his best friends at length exhausted, 
and no legitimate funds be-ng available to meet 
an emergency of the hour, he succumbed to the 
first temptation that presented an easy solution 
of his difficulties. 

Left alone for a few minutcs in the reom of 
an acquaintance, where money toa large amount 
lay exposed on the table, and, cblivious of the 
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fact that speedy detection of the loss was inevi- 
table, he freely helped himself. But though no 
immediate measures were taken for the recovery 
of the sum stolen, it was intimated to him that 
the consequences of his mad act were only to be 
escaped by its early restitution; and, at the period 
at which our story opens, the expiration of the 
time specified was drawing near. 

Sleeping or waking, night and day, the terror 
of a name dishonoured ever haunted him. And 
in addition, his creditors were steadily wnreason- 
ably persistent ; no denial, howsoever ingenious, 
sufficed to bar the door against them, and having 
gained an entrance, they were painfully, cruelly 
clamorous in their demands for payment. 
Neither dared he, for fear of ravening wolves 
lying in wait at street corners, adventure 
abroad until after dusk ; and in sweltering 
July to be cooped up the live-long day in a con- 
tracted apartment, breathing the stifling air of 
third-rate stuffy lodgings, is insufferable. 

Reflection—the young man, as well he might, 
scrupulously avoided ; but with so many spare 
hours at his disposal thoughts came unbidden, 
and in reviewing his innermost self the blots 
and blemishes so long apparent to others stood 
out with startling distinctness. The casuistry 
that had on previous occasions enabled him, as 
the victim of an untoward, remorseless fate, 
against which strife were vain, to disguise them, 
in his utmost need deserted him; and, stripped 
of the coward’s cloak, lacking also the excite- 
ment for which his soul craved, and seeing that 
his enemies were inexorably inclined, and that 
London, his head-quarters, was getting decidedly 

too hot to hold him, Mr. Robert Coryton, after 
the manner of his kind, resolved to hie home- 
wards. 

To go flying through the darkness, at the 
mercy of a shrieking demon whose slightest 
swerve from the lines laid down for him may 
cause destruction of one’s self or property—to be 
hurled through space, computing the number of 
miles travelled by flashing goblin-eyed lamps— 
in mid-flight to be violently arrested at the shrill 
will, as it seems, of an unearthly-voiced whistle 
that confounds and shames all instruments of 
noisy torture, ancient and modern—to be put 
upon by selfish fellow-passengers—innocent of 
wrong,unprotected and defenceless—to be bullied 
by much aggrieved porters—these are unpleasant 
experiences. And, if one’s anxieties be confined 
‘to changing carriages at the proper junction, and 
one’s confidence in a warm and tender welcome 
on alighting at one’s destination never falters, 
at best a journey by rail, when night closes in, is, 
to our mind, a desperately dispiriting sort of 
affair. 

But should the road throughout. be lined 
with a ghostly procession of dead joys and wasted 
opportunities, chances of good missed, never to 
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be recalled, and each succeeding station brings 
us nearer a dreaded meeting and a confession 
from which we shrink—ah! then black Melan- 
choly claims us for her own, no dejection can 
equal ours, no pen describe the sinking at our 
heart. 

By the time Robert Coryton reached Fairmead 
he had arrived at a turning-point, when the 
future rested with himself. High above the 
whirr of the rushing train the still small voice, 
never wholly silenced, spoke to him in unmistak- 
able accents. What of his stewardship? Self- 
condemned, he saw himself in a mirror that was 
merciless to exaggeration. How could he face 
his injured, forgiving mother—how endure his 
sister’s mingled scorn and compassion—how meet 
the accusations of those whom he had betrayed 
to shame and poverty ? As soon as the carriage 
he occupied drew up to the platform, before it 
had come to a stand-still, in defiance of the 
printed notice, he jumped out, and hastily direc- 
ting the guard to forward his luggage, unobser- 
vant of several pairsof pursuing eyes, he walked 
quickly from the station. 

A porter, new in office, but zealously alive to 
business, who had caught sight of him in his 
cushioned corner as the train came in, dis- 
appointed of his anticipated “ tip,” stared after 
him blankly. 

“ He was aping the swell in a fust class, and [’ll 
be shot if he hasn’t given me the slip,” he said, 
in disgust ; ‘“‘the place ain’t worth a brass far- 
thing, it ain’t.” 

“Aping the swell!” repeated an older man; 
“if you don't know a gentleman when you see 
him you deserve to be took in with a bit o’ 
shoddy. Why, that’s Mr. Coryton, of the Place, 
and for liberalness none of ’em hereabouts can 
hold the candle to him. But they do say,” he 
added lower, “that he’s about run the length of 
his tether, and v 

“Oh, if he’s down on his luck “s 

‘“* What the dickens do you mean ?” 

“That he may keep his half-crowns for me!” 

“IT never! As if a crown-piece, more or less 
—there—I won’t waste talk on you, Jim. You’ve 
no more knowledge of your betters,” in a tone 
of sincere commiseration, “than a wild Injun 
born and bred. You'll come to grief, my dear 
boy.” 

Yes, indubitably Mr. Robert Coryton liad 
been remarkably free with his half-crowns; what- 
ever his faults, close-fistedness was not one of 
them ; and if he had striven to have been one 
quarter as just as he had been weakly, foolishly 
generous, none of his smal] tenants would have 
had to complain of drainless cottages, with roofs 
out of repair, and a defective water supply. 
Neither would his sister Beatrix have had to 
groan over so many of the young semi-savages 
in the parish, because the school, of which she 
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was the ruling spirit, was not large enough to 
contain them. 

“Prove that Mr. Coryton’s my better,” Jim 
said, argumentatively, after a pause. ‘“ Mr. Rud- 
ford says, if a man does his duty, and if all tales 
are true x 

“ Mark me—if you list to Rudford you’ll come 
to a bad ending; or may be,” with added solem- 
nity, “lose your situation.” 

“Rudford sticks up for the people; Rudford—” 

“ Rudford’s a rank red Radical — a word- 
grinder. I'll have naught of him ; every chap 
worth his salt can ge’ what he’s fit to have 
without any of Rudford’shelp. Take my advice; 
steer clear of him, and keep a silent tongue in 

our head.” 

Thus adjured, Jim sulkily returned to his duties, 
and his sage adviser, sauntering leisurely up and 
down the platform, followed the movements of 
the Master of the Place. The moon had risen, 
and, barely restraining an exclamation when 
Robert diverging to the left sped down a lane that 
led out of the village, he continued to watch him 
until he disappeared in a hollow, bordered on 
either side by copsewood. 

Faster and faster, a hunted man, chased by 
spectral hounds of his own creation, through 
dale, over hill, Robert strode as if possessed, 
until the lights of Fairmead, glimmering faintly 
in the distance, were left far in the rear. 

Twelve o’clock had chimed before his pace 
began to flag, and when he found himself within 
a stone’s-throw of a plantation, bounding lands 
formerly appertaining to Coryton Manor, he 
halted. The acuteness of his remorse had 
partially benumbed and paralysed his faculties, 
but the sombre patch reminded him all too forcibly 
of his ruined home, his blackened prospects; and, 
with a swelling heart, his gaze, as if in farewell, 
wandered lovingly over the fair moon-lit land- 
scape. There was the fairy glade, his boyhood’s 
haunt; there the babbling brook, where oft he 
had slaked his thirst; there the sheltered vaie, a 
refuge from the fervid noon-day heat. He gazed 
his fill. But presently he roused himself from his 
reverie. 

It was late, yet surely those were voices in 
altercation! Three shots fired in quick succession 
gave him an inkling of the work in hand, and in 
a minute or so aman came crashing through the 
wood. ‘To seize him was the instant impulse. 

“ Ah, my fine fellow ! ” 

“ Mr. Robert ! ” 

“ Bill Potter, by all that’s unlucky 

“ Let me go, sir,” said Bill hoarsely, endeavour- 
ing to release himself from the other’s grip. 
“ We've had a tussle with the keepers, and—and 
the gun went off. Somebody’s wounded.” 

“Good heavens! Murder!” 

‘*Not so bad as that, sir, I hope. Let me 
go, or it may be worse for us both,” Bill said, 
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threateningly, clenching his teeth and looking 
defiantly. 

“And if I comply with the request, put so 
mildly,” said Robert, “and screen you from 
justice and the rest ?” 

“T’ll serve you hand and foot, night or day, 
while I live. For pity’s sake, Mr. Robert— 
give adog a bad name and hang him, you 
know. What chance should I have before the 
Bench ?” 

“'They’re coming this way ; it’s too late, Bill. 
If you take to the open in this bright moon- 
light you'll be captured. What tempted you to 
go poaching ?” 

**T swear I fired in the air,” Bill said, writh- 
ing and twisting. 

“Do you think that you were recognised ?” 
Robert asked. “If you were, I’m afraid that I 
can do nothing for you.” 

“7 was some yards from the others, and 
crouching down when the keepers came upon us. 
I don’t believe they saw me,” Bill answered with 
renewed hope. “ If I get off,” he muttered, “ I’ll 
mend my ways, see if I don’t.” 

“When the game’s up we are all mighty 
penitent !” sneered his captor. 

“You've befriended me before ; don’t turn 
against me, sir. Think of the many scrapes I 
bore the brunt of for you when we were boys 
together,” Bill said, imploringly. 

“We have been two black sheep from the 
beginning, there’s not a shadow of doubt about 
that ; and a fellow feeling makes us wondrous 
kind. But hark! they’re coming nearer! Be 
quick, you wriggling idiot, or you'll be caught to 
a certainty.” 

“ T’ll sell my liberty dearly.” 

“You'll remain cool, Bill, and be guided by 
me. Creep close under the hedge, and when 
your enemies emerge from the wood dash in and 
double on them,” said Robert; “ten to one, they 
won't see you.” 

“T shan’t forget to-night if ever I can be of 
service to you, Mr. Bob,” Bill murmured, in his 
gratitude relapsing unconsciously into the old 
familiar name. “ I’ve half broken Bessie’s heart 
already, and if I were to be imprisoned it’d be 
her death.” 

“Let it be a warning to you,” Robert said, 
kindly, touched by his earnestness. 

“You'll never have to regret lending me a 
helping hand, sir,” Bill replied with emotion; 
‘henceforth I'll be a different man.” 

“They’ve struck into another path,” said 
Robert, listening; “ you haven’t much to thank 
me for, afterall. But I’m proud of my prowess. 
A brawny giant like you——” 

“ When the guns went off,” Bill interrupted, 
shuddering, “I was so scared that a child could 
have mastered me. I’ve had a lesson.” 

‘Well, the coast’s clear now, you had better 








































wend your way home,” Robert said; “ I’m going 
back, you can come with me.” 

“You haven’t been to the Place a great while, 
sir ?” Bill said respectfully,ias he trudged behind. 

“ And itseems that you haven’t improved in 
my absence, eh, Potter ?” 

“ No, sir,” Bill confessed, ruefully. “I’m sorry 
to say it’s quite the contrary, and things in 
general are as bad as bad can be.” 

Robert Coryton paid no apparent heed to his 
admission, and after walking a mile or so in 
silence, Bill spoke again:— 

“ T’d cut the old country if I had a few pounds 
to pay my passage across the seas; and, if I 
couldn’t redeem my character, I’d—but what’s 
the use 0’ saying what I’d do, nobody’ll trust 
me,” he said, disconsolately; “yet I never cheated 
or lied to any—except Bess,” he added grimly, as 
if truth should prevail to-night, at any rate. 

“Tf you want to leave old England for old 
England’s good % 

“ For my own, and Bessie’s, and the children’s 
good,” Bill corrected, eagerly, “I’d like to go 
where my mis-doings wouldn’t be flung in my 
face; and I’d start afresh, Mr. Robert.” 

“ Bessie would be glad to be rid of you, I dare 
say,” Robert said, with seeming indifference. 








(To be continued.) 
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“Bess ? Not she,” Bill rejoined, confidently. 
“ Ah, sir, try our hardest we can’t wear out a 
woman’s love. Why, it was only last Friday I 
went home, bemuddled as usual and quarrelsome, 
and I struck her.” 

* You scoundrel!” murmured Robert. 

“Afterwards I heard her teaching the little ones 
a bit of a prayer forme.” Bill’s eyes were misty 
in the moonlight. ‘ She might have nagged her- 
self hoarse,” he said, in a choked voice, “and I 
shouldn’t have cared a snap; but the prayer took 
me all of a heap. If you believe me, Mr. Bob, 
I haven’t been the same chap sin ,” and he 
looked serious. 

Presently a row of dilapidated cottages came 
into view, and on a sudden the door of one 
opened, a woman ran out and looked anxiously 
up and down the road. 

‘« There’s Bess at the gate, waiting to receive 
the prodigal with outstretched welcoming arms,” 
said Robert, with a harsh discordant laugh. 
** You’re a lucky beggar, Bill.” 

tir?” 

‘‘T'll put your penitence to the test ; you'll 
hear from me to-morrow. Good night !” 

And before Bill Potter had recovered from 
his surprise, Robert hurried on. 
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CHAPTER I. 


HEN this sign is repeated, remem- 
ber this hour, and do not delay 
to fulfil your promise.” 

The speaker was a tall, some- 
what thin, and swarthy-skinned 
stranger. His peculiar garb and 
foreign accent, not to mention any- 
thing else, were enough to indicate that 
his residence in England—the England 
of the seventh century—had been but 


brief. The auditor was a fair-haired, fair-faced 
Anglian Prince, who, for more than twenty 
years, had been a wanderer in Central, South 
and West Britain. He had now taken shelter in 
the court of the Bretwalda of East Anglia. 

_ It must be remembered that through the 
Influence of the King and Queen of Kent, 
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OR, AN EAST ANGLIAN STORY. 


Redwald, the Bretwalda of East Anglia, had been 
led to make a profession of the Christian faith ; 
hence his desire to befriend the young Prince, 
whom Atthelfrith, the powerful heathen King of 
Northumbria, had threatened with something 
worse than death for nearly a quarter of a 
century. Redwald knew something of the rage 
and strength of A®thelfrith, and that to offer 
shelter to Edwin was likely to kindle the wrath 
of the “ Flame-Bearer’s” grandson; yet he gave 
Edwin Deiri’s royal Prince an offer of shelter 
in 617. 

Hearing of Edwin’s retirement, Athelfrith 
sent a messenger to Redwald’s court, demanding 
his surrender of the young Prince. At first gentle 
words were used. These failing to make the 
desired impression, sterner ones were called into 
requisition. Redwald, though good-hearted, had 
not so strong a will as someof his cotemporaries, 
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THE 


and it is believed his courage would have failed 
himin that hour, had it not been for the counsel 
of his wife. 

While Aithelfrith’s messenger was consulting 
with Redwald, and trying to persuade him to 
deliver him into the hands of his enemies, someone 
urged Edwin to escape from the court. “ No,” said 
he, “I cannot be the first to break my compact 
with the King who has done me no ill. If I am 
to die, let his rather than a less noble hand kill 
me.” Though his heart was hot and restless, he 
resolved to wait the result of the interview. It 
was midnight before the question could be fully 
considered. The hours of the night passed away 
slowly. The suspense became all but unendur- 
able. Edwin began to fear the worst. Ghost- 
like he glided through a doorway, and along a 
narrow corridor, wrapped in strange apparel, 
and was thus prepared for flight should this 
be deemed the most expedient course. It was 
now past midnight, and as yet Redwald would 
not consent to sell or slay Edwin. Meanwhile, 
Edwin had left the precincts of the court, and 
had seated himself at a gateway, whence he could 
see the lights as they flickered in their sockets. 

Although the young Prince had been brought 
into close contact with the British clergy in the 
South he had not become a Christian. The 
darkness of Paganism was yet overshadowing 
him. Looking up to the stars and the crescent 
moon half hidden by the murky clouds he dis- 
cerned therein—superstitious as he was—signs of 
his own fate. The weird whistling or shrieking 
of the elm, the ash and oak made him quiver 
with dread. 

The tears, which had been falling slowly, now 
fell yet more quickly. A crowd of thoughts 
flitted through his irritated heart. He would 
wait no longer, but at once flee? Nay, he 
would abide with Redwald? But perhaps this 
would bring him great trouble? Of what use 
could it be to withstand Aithelfrith any longer? 
He was at a loss what to do. “Oh, that I 
could know what is best to be done, but——’”’ 

Before he had finished the thought, a 
slightly built, tall figure appeared upon the 
scene, from whose lips fell the words, “ Think 
not that I am unacquainted with the cause of 
your grief; but say what you will give the man, 
if such there be, who will free you from your 
peril?” Edwin knew not who was speaking 
to him, whether friend or foe, and for the 
matter of this, neither did he care. Life, dear 
life, though it might be burdened with care and 
sorrow, was yet what he desired. Therefore, 
with eager gaze—which told of mingled fear 
and hope—he assured the stranger if he could 
find such a person he would give him all he 
possessed. 

The night was now far spent. The young 
Prince knew not how long atime had passed 
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since he received the earliest intimation of the 
perils of that night; but it had seemed a 
long time. Moreover, he now became more 
restless, for a great fear was terrifying him ; 
yet, willing to hear what the stranger could 
devise for his safety, he was just upon the point 
of making inquiry, when the foreigner con- 
tinued : “ What if he, who could free you from 
peril, could also assure you that you will become 
a mightier king than any who have yet reigned 
over the Angles, and G 

The Prince, hereupon, vowed eternal grati- 
tude to the seer who could assure him of such a 
future. Having given vent to his impulsive- 
ness, the stranger continued : “ And what if he 
who predicted these things were able, when they 
came to pass, to give you better counsel for 
your life than any of your kinsmen ever heard 
of ; would you obey him and follow his advice ?” 

The last six words were, I think, spoken with 
more than usual gravity, and in a tone of tender 
pleading which was not soon forgotten by the 
anxious young Prince ; who, without hesitation, 
said he would obey and follow such advice. It 
was, therefore, in the early dawn of that spring 
morn, when, as the Italian missionary, Paulinus, 
laid his hand upon the head of Northumbria’s 
future illustrious king, that the charge was 
given : “ When this sign is repeated, remember 
this hour, and do not delay to fulfil your 
promise.” 

Immediately after he had delivered this charge 
he withdrew, leaving Edwin to himself. At 
first all was like a vision. There he stood, into 
the darkness peering, wondering, fearing, doubt- 
ing, dreaming dreams he had not dared to dream 
before. The present hour, however, was one for 
action, and not for dreaming ; and yet he knew 
not what to do. His heart was throbbing 
violently. There was a conflict being waged in 
his breast between hope and fear. He could 
see by the faint light glimmering from the 
small windows hard by that there was a stir 
within the precincts of Redwald’s court ; and he 
imagined he heard loud and murderous words. 
As these sounds reached his ears the door 
opened, and he felt a sudden dread which 
nerved him to flee; but at that moment a true 
and trusty servant appeared upon the scene and 
assured him that he was safe. How had it been 
secured ? 

While the Italian had interrogated the fair- 
faced Anglian Prince without, Redwald’s fears 
had been removed by the counsels of his wife. 
The decision to which they had come was, “ Let 
Aithelfrith do his worst, we will neither slay 
nor surrender Edwin, son of Aille.” When 
this intelligence was conveyed to Edwin, it 
seemed as though he had passed into a new 
world. Perhaps the time was now come when 
he had entered upon the road to conquest ? 
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Perhaps those words: “You will become a 
mightier king than any who have yet reigned 
over the Angles,” were a true prophecy? At 
least, he would cherish this hope, and, mean- 
while, wait for interference of the gods—for 
he was yet an idolator. 


CHAPTER II. 
DAWN OF ITS FULFILMENT. 


HE would wait for the interference of the gods. 
It was not long before circumstances occurred 
which, to his heathen mind, appeared tokens for 
good. The messengers whom Atthelfrith des- 
patched to East Anglia to secure the bondage, 
banishment or blood of his enemy—as he was 
pleased to call Edwin—returned as quickly as 
possible and told their lord, the King of 
Northumbria. It was enough. Instantly he 
felt as though a fire had been lit within his 
veins. He wished Redwald and his guest were 
dead. Beneath the wish lay a brood of guilty 
motives. Cruel, selfish, false, it was no wonder 
that the thought of his heart was speedy 
slaughter. ‘To arms! to arms! was the order 
of the day, and from Edinburgh to York men of 
war rallied around the standard of their powerful 
king. They did not doubt but the victories of 
Deegstastan and Chester would be repeated 
again. 

Meanwhile, there had been a call to arms in 
East Anglia, for before the messengers left the 
court in the early part of this year they had 
said enough to arouse Redwald to action. 

Visitors to Retford, in Nottinghamshire, may 
see the spot on the eastern bank of the Idle, 
where this great battle was fought. The result of 
the contest was the defeat of Aithelfrith and the 
accession of Edwin. Surely, thought he, the 
stranger foresaw all this when he laid his hand 
upon my head. Strange he did not reveal his name. 
Of one thing Edwin was mindful for the next 
eight years. He laboured toconsolidateand extend 
his power. It became a proverb that in his day 
‘‘a woman with her babe might walk scathless 
from sea to sea.” If so, one might wish for 
such a peaceful state of things to return. 

The king’s royal residence was at York. 
When he went forth through Northumbria 
there were on every hand demonstrations of the 
lotalty of his people. It frequently occurred to 
him that the prophecy of the stranger touching 
his power had been fulfilled. Northward, his 
rule extended to Edinburgh; westward, to the 
isles of Anglesey and Man; and south of the 
Humber the whole race of the Angles owned 
his overlordship; but even yet he was an 
idolator. To this day may be seen in a little 
village, not far from Market Weighton, ruins of 
what is supposed by some to have been an ido) 


temple, in pre-Saxon and Saxon times. ‘To that 
temple Edwin is said to have gone very often 
for the purpose of worshipping his gods. As 
yet he was ignorant of the name of the tall, 
thin personage, whose words had made such an 
impression upon him, but he was not much 
longer to remain in ignorance. 


CHAPTER III. 
ETHELBURGA IN TEARS. 


For the space of eight years Paulinus had been 
living in connection with the court of Ethelbert, 
King of Kent. He had never lost sight of 
Edwin, nor had he forgotten the charge and the 
sign ; but he knew patience and prudence were 
as much needed as courage. Knowing how 
Edwin adored his idols in the Godmundingham 
Temple, and also how jealously the Saxon priests 
watched the movements of the king, Paulinus 
resolved to wait until a convenient season before 
he ventured upon repeating the sign. Sucha 
convenient season fell upon the year 626 A.D. 
Carefully as the priests had guarded their lord 
from contact with Christians, they had not quite 
succeeded. Ever since the time that his eyes 
fell upon the fair face of Ethelburga, daughter 
of the Kentish king, he had, both in his sleeping 
and waking hours been, as it were, half conscious 
of her presence. As beauty gilds the blushing 
morn, or paints in richest bloom the virgin rose, 
so nature had graced the gentle and good 
Ethelburga. In addition to desiring her for 
the sake of her beauty, State reasons urged him 
to secure her as his bride. After the usual 
Saxon salutation, the messengers whom Edwin 
had sent to Canterbury to secure the hand of 
Ethelburga, announced the object of their 
visit. When the young princess who sat beside 
her brother Eadbald, at the yule-tide feast, heard 
for what purpose they had come, she experienced 
a strange sensation of heart which brought a rosy 
hue to her cheeks, and tears to her black, black 
eyes. ‘Tears, I say, but not tears of sadness. 
Her brother presumed that the thought of going 
away to York Palace, even though to be queen, 
was the cause of those tears, for they both knew 
full well that Northumbria was the land of 
idols. Eadbald, however, had misunderstood 
her. She had, for several years, nursed the hope 
that such an hour would come. Ever since the 
day when she met the young Northumbrian 
Prince, in the court of the West Saxons, she 
too, in her sleeping and waking hours, seemed 
more than half conscious of being in his 
presence. Her grief was to learn that he was a 
Pagan. That consideration seemed an insur- 
mountable barrier to a union of their fond hearts 
in marriage. Eithelburga’s parents, Ethelbert 
and Bertha, were loyal and ardent Christians, 
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and her thought doubtless was, they will never 
consent to my marrying a Pagan king, even 
though he should be the powerful, noble, and 
good Edwin. 

There are moments in our existence in which 
our inner life is a hiding of ourselves, not only 
from those who sit with us at the same table, 
and around the same hearth, but there are times 
when beneath the veil of carefully-selected words 
we hide our true selves. Times there are, when, 
under the impulse of a great emotion, the human 
heart doubts the truth of its own impressions ; 
when, as Dean Stanley once put it, ‘“ Hearts 
opprest with doubt and grief” are yet found 
“believing, in their unbelief.” Anyhow, Ethel- 


burga’s secret hope was, and had been for several 


springs, that she might hear more about him _ 


whom she had once seen for a very brief season 
at the West Saxon court, and now the hour had 
brought the tidings. 


CHAPTER IV. 
RE-APPEARANCE OF THE FIGURE. 


WHETHER Paulinus was present when Edwin’s 
message of love was delivered, remains to this 
day in doubt; but if he had been present, 
memory would have whispered, in all probability, 
the events which had transpired at Redwald’s 
court in617. There is no doubt, however, as 
to the influence of the Italian bishop in the 
household of Eadbald at that early date. His 
influence was not of such a nature as to make 
the line between the Kentish Christianity and 
Northumbrian Paganism less definite; therefore, 
when Beorwulf had fairly introduced his business, 
Eadbald, echoing the creed of the Christian 
bishop, said, ‘* No, my sister would not consent, 
neither will 1. We Christians do not marry 
heathens.” 

Edwin’s love anticipated a passage of arms, 
and in prospect of that, he had furnished 
Beorwulf with both argument and plea, and so 
continued : “ No offence, my lord, but methinks 
blood should be thicker than water, and that, 
Saxons as we all be, we should not call each 
other hard names on account of differences of 
faith. Besides, my lord, you did not hear me 
out. The lady can bring her religion with her, 
and also her teachers. Moreover, the king will 
give the teachers leave to preach the new faith 
to him and his subjects, and convert them and 
him if they can. My lord will make no promise 
for himself; but surely I go not a step too far in 
saying that so fair a teacher as my lady will win 
her way to his judgment through his heart.” 
Much more was said and done, about which at 
present I will say nothing except, that on certain 
conditions to be duly specified, Edwin and 
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Ethelburga were eventually made one in 
wedlock. 

For many years there had been a gulf between 
Northumbria and Kent. War between the two 
houses had been dreaded. But when, in the 
budding spring of 625, this royal marriage took 
place, the Angles of the North, and the Jutes of 
Kent, together with the Southern Saxons, met at 
the marriage altar, they consented to bury their 
feuds. The grave was deep enough to hide them 
out of sight for the next few years. It was, 
however, but for a few years. Meanwhile, 
Edwin had trouble with the West Saxons. It 
was during this trouble that an event of great 
moment occurred. Sitting in his court, on the 
banks of the Derwent, the king gave heed to the 
message with which the West Saxon sovereign 
had charged his envoy, Eomer. Eomer had a 
dagger concealed under his robe, and a dark 
secret lurked in his heathen heart. He watched 
for an opportunity to murder Edwin. Thinking 
the moment had come, he stealthily drew the 
dagger, and springing to his feet, attempted to 
take the life of his foe, and, but for what some 
might call an accident, Eomer’s attempt had 
been successful. 

Edwin was yet a believer in his gods, and 
straightway gave thanks. He was not ashamed 
to be heard praying. It was at that moment 
that there appeared upon the scene the very 
figure which eight years before appeared to him 
on the night when ®thelfrith’s messenger 
demanded his life at the hands of Redwald. Why 
should the same form again present itself? It 
had a message: “It is not thy gods, O king, 
that have delivered thee from the hand of Eomer. 
It is in answer to my prayers, and those of 
Ethelburga, thy queen, that thy life is preserved. 
It is another call for thee to follow in the steps 
of the Kentish. king and become a Christian.” He 
was almost persuaded now to believe, but not 
quite. Bishop and king stood there face to face. 
‘Tradition has been busy in marking the spot 
where this interview took place on the banks 
of that famous Yorkshire river. Whether the 
testimony of tradition is reliable is another 
thing. “But,” said king to bishop, “if I 
return from war with my West Saxon foe in 
safety I will be a Christian henceferth.” He 
did return in safety, success having crowned his 
project. 

Now the testing time had come. Would he 
make good his promise? An old historian shall 
tell the tale. The wise men of Northumbria 
having assembled at the court-house, which 
stood upon the hill overlooking Godmanham, 
where it is said stood an idol temple, crowded 
with gods, the question was discussed as to 
whether Northumbria should do as Kent and 
East Anglia had done. There were present at 
that season some of the wisest and best men of 
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the day. It was the day of Northumbria’s 
salvation. Truly: 


“Once to every man and nation comes the moment to 


decide, 

In the strife of truth with error, for the good or evil 
side ; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each 
the bloom or blight.” 


Heathen priest and Christian bishop, king 
and people, met in solemn consultation. ‘I'hen 
up and spake an old counsellor, who had mused 
upon the mysterious past and future’ in relation 
to the present. “The present life of man, O 
king, seems to me, in comparison of that time 
which is unknown to us, like to a sparrow swiftly 
flying through the room, well warmed with the fire 
made in the midst of it, wherein you sit at supper 
in the winter, with commanders and ministers, 
whilst the storms of rain and snow prevail 
abroad ; the sparrow, I say, flying in at the 
door, and immediately out at another, whilst he 
within is not affected by the storm ; but after a 
brief interval of what is to him fair weather and 
safety, he immediately vanishes out of your sight, 
returning from one winter to another. So this 
life of man appears for a moment; but of what 
went before, or what is to follow, we are utterly 
ignorant. If, therefore, this new doctrine con- 
tains something more certain, it seems justly to 
deserve to be followed.” 

The old man sat down, and all eyes were for 
a few seconds fixed upon the speaker. There 


sat in the assembly the chief priest of Saxondom, 
Coifo by name. After a pause, he rose, but not 
to revile the new faith, nor to defend idolatry. 
Fixing his eagle-eye upon the king, and for the 
time drawing his massive and majestic frame to 
its full height, he proceeded in measured words 
to say,— 

“None of your people, O king, have wor- 
shipped the gods more busily than I, yet there 
are many more favoured and more fortunate. 
Were these gods good for anything they would 
help their worshippers.” Again there was a 
period of silence. The king wanted to know 
who would undertake the work of destroying the 
heathen altars and idols. “ Who,” exclaimed 
Coifo,—* who can more properly destroy them 
than myself? I, who through ignorance wor- 
shipped them, for an example to others through 
the wisdom given me by the true God will 
declare against them,” and leaping on horse- 
back, he hurled his spear against the temple, 
which gave its name to old Godmundingham,— 
the modern Godmanham. ‘There it is said may 
be seen the ruins of the old temple. Yet Edwin 
hesitated, Paulinus, on observing this, resolved 
upon repeating the sign of the hand. The hour 
soon arrived. The shades of evening fell upon 
the king as he sat musing alone, whereupon he 
felt a hand laid upon his aching head, and heard 
in silvery tones, “Zemember this hour, and do 
not delay to fulfil your promise.” And at once 
Edwin, the Prince of Northumbria, fulfilled his 
long-made promise. 

H. Situ. 





pUNDAY 


THE SALT OF THE EARTH. 


“Ye are the salt of the earth.”—Marrt. v. 13. 


<— 
Pp ’) HE Gospel abounds in extraordinary 
G ¢ sayings whose strangeness is les- 
% 3 sened only by the constant use 








which is made of them. Such 
is that of our text. Imagine 
what one of the ancient philosophers 
would have felt had he seen the 
disciples to whom these words were 


H addressed. “The salt of the earth!” 

What! Those Galileans, whose uncul- 
tured mind was incapable of understanding and 
discussing a superior question ; those narrow- 
minded and prejudiced publicans and sinners ! 


Musines. 


Nevertheless, this saying was true. Cast your 
eyes on the map of the world. Where do we 
find moral life, progress, hope, civilisation, 
liberty ? In the lands where the words of those 
Galileans have been heard and received. Yes, 
the modern world owes what it has of good to 
that handful of men; they are our masters ; we 
live upon their inheritance. Their faith has so 
completely mingled with our life that we can no 
longer separate them. The Master said true, 
when, addressing His disciples, He exclaimed : 
“Ye are the salt of the earth.” These words 
contain a simple and striking illustration of the 
influence which Christians are to exercise over 
the world. What is the nature of this influence ? 
In what manner do we exercise it ? Such are 
the two questions upon which we wish to 
meditate. 
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I.—TuHE NATURE OF THIS INFLUENCE. 


1. It is spiritual.—There are two ways in 
which men may be acted upon : by material or 
moral constraint, and by persuasion. Which 
did Christ choose * He who laid claim to a 
universal reign never uttered a single word 
which shows that He meant to employ force. 
His Divine foresight took in all the future ; He 
announced the antipathy, contempt, persecution, 
and hatred, which His Gospel would raise; but, 
at the same time, He said that truth, like a seed 
dropped in the earth, would become a tree, under 
whose shadow all nations would one day flee for 
refuge. He called a dozen men to be the 
depositaries of truth ; He filled them with His 
Spirit, and sent them to the conquest of the 
world with these words : “ Ye are the salt of the 
earth.” Thus has the Church been founded; 
and, after three centuries, the cross had been 
planted in all parts of the world. But the 
Church has wearied of this slow but sublime 
task. Forgetting that the world was to be con- 
quered by truth, she has tried to subdue it by 
force. She has laid claim to the material reign 
which Jesus had rejected in the day of His 
temptation. She thought thus to become the 
mistress of the world. She would not have been 
justified by success; but that very success—has 
she obtained it ? It may have seemed so when, 
at certain times, she succeeded in suppressing 
heresy and compelling all the nations bowed 
down in silence before her to hear the voice of 
catholic unity. But what has not been noticed 
is that, from that day forth, the missionary 
spirit which characterised early Christianity 
suddenly disappeared ; that, at the close of the 
middle ages, the Christian Church had suc- 
cessively witnessed the fall of those centres of 
light and life, Carthage, Alexandria, Jerusalem, 
Antioch, Ephesus, etc.; that the third part of 
her territory had escaped from her grasp long 
before the Reformation—what has not been 
sufficiently noticed, is this: that modern infi- 
delity makes most ravages and is most hostile 
to Christianity in those countries which have 
remained longest under the yoke of this seeming 
unity. That is what the Church has gained by 
wishing to govern the world by force. Compare 
this spectacle with the fugitive Puritans’ landing, 
two centuries and a half ago, on a rock of New 
England. Therefore, faith, Christian life, acting 
from soul to soul, and in this manner penetrating 
the world—such is the only sure way of estab- 
lishing God’s reign on earth. 

2. It is individual: by which I mean that 
each Christian is bound to exercise it. I insist 
upon this point for the following reason : It is 
impossible not to be struck with the tendency 
we all have to shake off the yoke of our religious 
responsibility, and to cast it upon a system or 
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an institution. It was not of the Church Christ 
said : “Ye are the salt of the earth.” It was 
not even of revealed truth, but of Christians. 
No institution, no system, no book—no, not 
even the Bible, can fulfil the mission to which it 
has pleased God to call you: “ Ye are the salt 
of the earth.” It has pleased God that truth, 
having become incarnate in His Son, should 
also, in a certain measure, become incarnate in 
each Christian ; that in him it should become 
life, and thus, passing from heart to heart, con- 
vert the world. Christianity will be what you 
will be yourselves. Vainly would you endeavour 
to shake off this solemn responsibility; vainly 
would you cast it upon others; no one has the 
right to take it from you, and you have no right 
to give it up. Whatever you do, you are bound 
to be the salt of the earth, and the future testing 
of truth in this world depends on each of you. 

Il—In what MaNNER SHOULD THIS 
INFLUENCE BE EXERCISED ? 

There are two modes of spiritual action which 
we may exercise on others : words, written or 
spoken; and life. 

1. Words.—What power in the human lan- 
guage! St. John calls the Son of God Himself 
the Word. Well, all our words must be com- 
pletely impregnated with the savour of the 
Gospel. For many, it is enough that the Gospel 
be preached from the pulpit ; they believe in 
the propagation of truth, especially by this 
means. Preaching! You cannot exalt it too 
much! Nevertheless, preaching alone, were it 
as faithful as could be desired, will never 
suffice to propagate the Gospel. 

Think of all the efforts, thoughts, and words 
spent in our pulpits, and see how insignificant 
are the results obtained. What is the cause of 
this? Habit, no doubt; but especially the 
notion—so deeply rooted amongst us—that the 
language of the pulpit is more or less conven- 
tional! The pulpit is all licensed, it has been 
said. It is foolish to expect the diffusion of the 
truth from preaching alone. But do you know 
how you can make this truth efficacious and 
mighty? Let it be heard elsewhere than in the 
pulpit, and you will see if the salt of the Gospel 
has lost its savour. Then if—overcoming your 
natural cowardice—you dared to speak; if, 
without ostentation, but in courageous, firm, 
and sincere accents, you avowed your faith and 
hopes ; I confess it, there would be more per- 
suasive force in this than in all our sermons. 
What power in language thus engaged in the 
service of truth! How truly is it the salt of 
the earth ! Do you know what may result from 
a word of faith, truth, and love? Does not 
history, in each of its pages, reveal to us the 
extraordinary influence of words which, uttered 
40 
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in secret, perhaps, have become the germs of a 
new life? Grains of wheat placed in the hands 
of the dead, have been found in Egyptian 
tombs. They have been sown in the ground 
and have sprouted ; they have produced splen- 
did ears of corn. And do you think that God, 
who has endowed matter with such a marvellous 
life-power, will permit that the words of faith, 
hope, and love, which you sow in the vast field 
of the world, should be lost and destroyed ? Be 
undeceived. They can no longer die. Christians, 
who speak in the name of the living God, you 
are the salt of the earth ! 

2. Actions.—What are words without ac- 
tions ? What influence can they exert, if they 
are not the expression of our life ? Christianity 
cannot spread if it is not realised by those who 
preach it. That the savour of the Gospel may 
communicate itself to others, it must first of all 
have penetrated us. Other causes may triumph, 
if pleaded by rhetors: the Gospel cannot. 
Suppose a Church possessing the most powerful 
rhetoricians, and the ablest apologists ; if that 
Church is without holiness, it will remain 
without influence. Our life, far more than our 
words, exerts a powerful influence around us. 
The action of words is intermittent, that of life 
is constant. What is an intermittent power, 
when compared with one which is lasting ? 
What is the most violent storm, when compared 
with the law of tides, which daily raises and 
lowers the ocean in its never-ending motion ? 
What is the eruptive force which occasionally 
casts up to the sky the burning lava of a vol- 
cano, when compared with the force of gravita- 
tion which attracts all the elements of matter 
towards the centre ? And what are our words, 
our prayers, our most intense effusions of piety, 
when compared with that calm and silent 
preaching of our daily lives? That is not all. 
The action exerted by our life is involuntary, 
and therein lies its strength. I[t is not when 
we wish to influence others that we succeed 
best; on the contrary, when they discover our 
intentions, they arm themselves against us with 
dark mistrust ; but how escape the influence of 
a life which, daily and hourly, by the fruits it 
bears, shows forth the sentiment by which it is 
animated ? The most powerful and efficacious 
manner of spreading saving truth is to realise it 
fullyin our life. What would we become without 
the continuous action of holiness and Christian 
charity which, in all ages, at every hour, per- 
vades the Church and the world with a new 
life? What would be the ocean, if its waters 
lost their savour, and after each tide left deadly 
miasma on our shores? What would become 
of society if it were deprived of the salt of 
the Gospel? And here, what. I have before 
affirmed of human language, comes back with 
fuller force : words of truth can never be lost. 


And do you think that acts of faith and love 
can ever perish’ No. They enter into that 
vast ensemble of good which all our sacrifices 
and prayers and acts of devotion increase and 
strengthen. Every act of self-sacrifice, of love, 
is a victory for the Church, and a defeat for 
the powers of evil. 

I have told you the influence which a 
Christian life must exercise on the world. Is 
that portrait yours ? and as to this penetrating 
influence, do you exert it on those who sur- 
round you? ‘That unsociable piety which is 
afraid of human contact is universally con- 
demned in our day. It has been said again and 
again, that Christians are to take part in the 
pre-occupations of their times; and that there 
is no sphere of human activity—be it politics, 
science, art, or literature —in which religion 
cannot enter. So long as we maintain this 
general principle we meet with no opposition. 
The heart, in its natural state, enters these 
spheres gladly, and thus returns to the world ; 
but is it to pervade it with the spirit of Christ ¢ 
—that is the question. If it was to lose the 
austere savour of piety, it were better for a 
Christian to remain in solitude: for solitude— 
notwithstanding its darkness and strangeness— 
isa power. The greatest prophets have lived in 
the desert. Society—even the best— weakens 
and enervates us. How many once fervent 
Christians have lost their savour! God _ pre- 
serve us from such an end! and, after having 
made us partakers of saving truth, help us to be 
its firm and faithful witnesses to the end! 


E. Bersier, B.D. 


THE WONDERFUL KNOWLEDGE OF AN 
UNLEARNED MAN. 


“How knoweth this Man letters, having never 
learned ?"—JOHN vii. 15. 


THIS question contains an admission. Quite 
astonished by the teaching of an unlearned Man, 
His audience frankly confess the reality of His 
knowledge in the very wonder it excites in them. 
The conviction thus wrung from them in their 
amazement by the irresistible majesty of the 
words of Him who spake as never man spake is 
at least as interesting as the objection and diffi- 
culty to which His lack of scholastic training 
gave rise. The question reveals the prejudice 
of the Jews and the common prejudice of con- 
ventional minds; but the admission is a direct 
evidence of the powerful impression which the 
great teaching of Christ produced upon unwilling 
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hearers and an indication of its own high truth. 
Let us consider these two points:— 


I.—TuHe Apmission. It would be interesting 
to collect the various testimonies to the claims 
of Christ furnished by unwilling and even anta- 
gonistic witnesses. By the very nature of it, 
such evidence is of much weight. To take one 
or tivo instances: His own fellow-townsmen, 
intimately acquainted with His early life and 
inflamed with jealousy, could find no accusation 
against His character, and could only fling a 
vulgar objection against His-trade; the spies, 
hired to bring charges of wrong-doing, returned 
to their masters, confessing that their errand was 
futile; Pilate found no fault in his Prisoner; 
Judas confessed that he had betrayed innocent 
blood; even the Roman officer who had charge 
of the execution of our Lord exclaimed, “ Surely 
this was a Son of God.” In the present 
instance the “Jews” were possibly the party 
who had formed themselves in open opposition 
to the Prophet of Nazareth. If, however, the 
evangelist was designating the people resident 
about Jerusalem, as distinguished from the 
Galilean visitors, we know that these people had 
no sympathy with the new religion and rejected 
its Teacher; yet they confessed to the greatness 
of His teaching. By this, more than impartial 
evidence—evidence from sources prejudiced 
against Him—we are made to see how Christ 
was a Royal Master of truth. 

No greater mistake can be made than the 
assumption that Christianity springs from 
ignorance, or that it favours ignorance. It is 
the offspring of the deepest knowledge. Christ 
is the Light of the World. He came, as He tells 
us, to bear witness to truth. Christians are chil- 
dren of the light, sons of the day. The position of 
the apostles in regard to this subject has been 
grossly misunderstood. Thus, when we are told 
that the council perceived that Peter and John 
were unlearned and ignorant men, we must not 
suppose that they talked foolishly and erroneously, 
but simply that they were manifestly untrained 
laymen, though their words revealed a surprising 
depth of real truth and knowledge. So it isa 
great mistake to imagine that when St. Paul 
refers to “the foolishness of preaching” he is 
setting a premium on positive ignorance and 
folly. There is a manifest irony in his words, 
which is apparent when he goes on to show that 
what is treated by men as foolishness is really 
“the wisdom of God.” (1 Cor. i. 21—25.) ~ 

Now the great depth of knowledge and of 
truth that lay hidden even beneath the simplest 
words of the Teacher, who was so rightly pre- 
dicted by Isaiah as the “ Wonderful, Counsellor” 
(Is. ix. 6), is before us, that we may judge for 
ourselves as far we have the necessary insight. 
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What shall we say to it? Must we not confess 
that all the experience and thinking of subse- 
quent ages have only helped us to appreciate 
more fully the infinite glory of the truths He 


taught ? For the latest utterances of the ripest 
thought of these latter days bears witness to the 
unapproachable perfection of the Galilean doc- 
trine. “We are only asserting a fact, which 
has been proved a thousand times,” says 
M. Reuss in “ History of Christian Theology,” 
“when we say that the reason of man has 
discovered no truth of morality or religion 
which was not comprised implicitly or explicitly 
in that teaching, and that there is no lawful aspi- 
ration of the human heart which the Gospel has 
not anticipated.” But if this is the case, why is 
not the intellectual pre-eminence of Christ ac- 
knowledged by every great thinker and the weight 
of the truths He taught admitted by all who 
have heard them preached? Our Lord gives us 
the answer to this question. His knowledge is 
moral, religious, spiritual. Such knowledge can 
only be truly recognised and tested through sub- 
mission to the will of God. “If any man willeth 
to do His will, he shall know of the teaching, 
whether it be of God, or whether I speak from 
Myself.” 


I1.—THe Question. The Jews express a 
natural astonishment that Jesus should possess 
the knowledge which they cannot deny, although 
He has never been through a course of regular 
theological education. It would seem that it 
was not permissible for a man to set up as a 
Rabbi and teach others until he had passed 
through this curriculum. On another occasion 
the chief priests and elders objected to Christ’s 
teaching in the Temple because He had not been 
thus licensed and ordained, as a man could be 
only after graduating in the orthodox schools. 
(See Matthew xxi. 23.) The teaching of the 
day was traditional to the core. Its most novel 
speculations professed to be based on the dicta 
of some venerable authority. It was professedly 
the interpretation of law, and it followed the 
familiar legal habit of arguing from precedent. 
People accustomed to this style of instruction 
must have been surprised beyond measure when 
they were forced to see how profound and fresh 
were the thoughts of a provincial Carpenter. 
Some important considerations arise on this 
point :— 


1. That the teaching of Christ was 
essentially original.—Christianity was the 
perfecting, the flower and crown of Judaism. 
Yet it was not a mere natural outgrowth from 
the older religion. It was new and original. 
The question of the Jews disposes of the theory 
that Christ derived His ideas from the higher 
teaching of the Rabbis. Critics have set 
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themselves the task of digging out of the vast 
rubbish-heap of the Talmud sayings which have 
a remarkable resemblance to the utterances of 
the Prophet of Nazareth. Account for the 
occasional similarity as we may, it cannot be set 
down to mere plagiarism. Of course there were 
commonplace truths, current among the con- 
temporaries, which had filtered down from the 
thinking of the great teachers of the age, 
which were known to everybody, as there 
are in all ages ; and Christ was too practical and 
earnest, and unselfish, to ignore these, if He ap- 
proved of them, simply because He did not pro- 
pound them for the first time. There is a conceit 
of originality which despises everything but 
what it has discovered itself. That was not 
the originality of Christ ; nevertheless, He was 
truly supremely original. His greatest thoughts 
were new to the world. If in some cases He 
quoted familiar words, not caring for the show 
of novelty that makes much of mere freshness of 
phrase ; the spirit and inmost truth of what He 
taught was new, as the house that receives a new 
tenant, is entirely transformed, though the 
four walls remains unaltered. He inspired 
new life into old misunderstood doctrines, and 
made them quiver and glow with soul, like 
marble statues, converted by a touch into 
living beings; or He breathed the atmosphere 
of heaven about the most common ideas, and 
changed them, as the dust becomes like gold 
when it glistens as a mote in the sunbeam. 

2. The teaching of Christ had no earthly 
origin,—Had He, like His great apostle, sat at 
the feet of Gamaliel, the most choice culture of 
the age could never have accounted for His mar- 
vellous thoughts. But since He went through 
no such training, it is all the more manifest, 
even to the superficial observer, that His teaching 
was more than human. Mere originality is of 
little value, for a thing that is worthless in itself 
gets no real worth by being new. It is the folly 
of the frivolous, from the Athenians of the first 
century to the literary flaneurs of our own day, 
that they “spend their time in nothing else but 
either to tell or to hear some new thing.” We 
sometimes hear remarks which are undoubtedly 
original, but which provoke us to exclaim, ‘ The 
more the pity!” The glory of Christ’s teaching 
was not simply its novelty, but its truth, its 
purity, its superlative greatness. Its character 
and power forbid us to think that it can have 
arisen from the spontaneous imaginings of a mere 
man. Here is a mystery which is inexplicable, 
until we accept the one solution offered by our 
Lord Himself—‘‘ My doctrine is not Mine but 
His that sent Me.” Thus the combined origi- 
nality and sublimity of Christ’s teaching give 
us irresistible reasons for bowing before His 
Divine authority. 

W. F. Aprenery, M.A. 


MUSINGS. 
HEART AND HAND. 


‘“* A wise man’s heart is at his right hand; but a 
fool’s heart is at his left.” —Eccues. x. 2. 


SoLomon’s writings are full of the praise of 
wisdom. In the books of Proverbs and Eccle- 
siastes you will find that the words “ wisdom” 
and “wise” occur almost as often as in all the 
rest of Scripture taken together. The explana- 
tion of this is probably to be sought in Solomon’s 
unique relation to this important gift. It is 
quite in character that books in a large measure 
occupied with the discussion and glorification of 
wisdom should come from the pen of one to 
whom the Lord gave “a wise and understanding 
heart,”’ so that there was none like him before 
him, nor shall be after him. Now, wisdom being 
“knowledge practically applied to the best ends,” 
is clearly in its highest form identical with 
religion. Solomon sets out with this as an 
axiomatic truth. (Prov. i.7;ix. 10.) The “ wise” 
are with him the “ godly ;” whilst “ folly ” in 
its various degrees just answers to the varying 
intensity of godlessness culminating in Atheism 
speculative as well as practical. (Prov. xxvi. 3; 
xiii. 19; xiv. 9.) With this fact before us, the 
key of our text is in our hand. Its distinction 
is ultimately the distinction between good and 
bad, between the Divine and the Satanic in 
human character and life. We shall see how 
finely, and yet how firmly the line is drawn by 
the hand of inspiration. Of the godly wise this 
striking figure implies that 


I.—His AFFECTIONS ARE AT THEIR PROPER 
opsECTS. The heart, the moral power or seat of 
principle. (Rom. x. 10; Matt. xv. 19.) The 
hand, the active power, translating principles 
into action. (James iv. 8; 1 Tim. ii. 8.) The 
right hand, the ideal hand. (Is. lxii. 8; Matt. 
v. 30.) Accordingly, the ideal connection of the 
heart is with the right hand in contra-distinc- 
tion to the left. And it may be worth noting, 
as the fact on which the point of this figure 
turns, that this is the anatomical connection, the 
right brachial artery springing from the aorta 
at a point nearer the heart than the left. The 
heart at the right hand, then, is the heart in its 
right place, sustaining its proper relations, dis- 
charging its functions normally; in fact, the 
heart right in the sight of God. The need for 
this is fundamental in the religious life. The 
physical action of the heart is the most essential 
vital function, and so out of the spiritual heart 
“are the issues of life.” The life isthe bank in 
which words and acts are put in circulation; but 
the heart is the mint in which they are coined 
and stamped with their distinguishing device. 
Now, the heart’s normal position is at the 
good and pure (Matt. xxii. 37; 1 John ii. 15 ; 
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Rom. v. 5) as exemplified in God. A heart, there- 
fore, renewed by the Holy Ghost, believing unto 
righteousness, and moulding and energising the 
life for God—this is a heart at the right hand. 


I].—His PRINCIPLES ARE AT THE HIGHEST 
FORM OF PRACTICAL POWER. In nine men out of 
ten the right hand is the stronger hand. And 
Scripture symbolism basing itself on this fact 
makes the right hand a frequent emblem of 
power. (Ps. xvii. 7; Is. Ixiii. 12; Acts ii. 33 ; 
Mark xiv. 62.) The heart at the right hand, then, 
includes the idea of principle associating itself 
with special power. (1 John ii. 14; 2 Tim. i. 7.) 
There is a spiritual influence which it is given 
to the godly to exercise. This influence, which 
is simply spiritual power expressing itself in its 
proper effects, is for this reason peculiar to 
believers. The spiritual element in the effect 
must have been potentially in the cause. It is, 
moreover, a constant influence and part of the 
Divine provision fer the salvation of others. 
(James v. 19; Matt. v. 16.) The superior 
power of the right hand may very well be due in 
some way to its closer connection with the heart. 
The peculiar spiritual power of some lives means 
undoubtedly a peculiar relation to a heart made 
spiritual by grace. The electrician on his isolated 
stool, and in connection with a battery gets 
charged with the potent fluid, and can communi- 
cate—or rather cannot but communicate a portion 
of it to all who approach. It is a natural process, 
and goes on independent of the will. So the 
saint separate from the world and joined to 
Christ is filled with a measure of his spiritual 
force. Those who come near him feel it. He 
is a power for good in his locality. The Spirit 
operates on him, and then operates through him. 
(1 Cor. ii. 4; Acts ii. 4, 37.) Such media of 
spiritual energy were and are our Edwardses, 
and Wesleys, and Whitefields, and Spurgeons, 
and Moodys. It is a question of giving con- 
ditioned on a previous receiving. The healthy 
nourishing heart is at the strong right hand. 
The forceful Christian life attends on and 
expresses the energies of a heart filled with the 
Spirit of grace. 

I1].—His PuRPOsES ARE AT THE FITTEST 
AGENCY FOR CARRYING THEM INTO EXECUTION. 
The word “heart,” in Scripture, often includes the 
mind as well as the heart proper. We read, ¢.7., 
of “the thoughts of the heart,” “the intents of 
the heart;” of “an heart to know,” and “an 
understanding heart.” Then the right hand is 
notoriously more skilful than the left. Hence 
the words, “dexterity” and “‘adroitness;” both 
of them meaning, literally, “ right-handedness.” 
Hence, too, the Scripture figuration, “ Let my 
right hand forget itscunning.” The right hand 
is the seat and emblem of skill. The heart that 
js at it finds in it the most fitting instrument for 
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carrying out its aims. Excellence in the ends 
aimed at associates itself with fitness in the 
means employed. This is the way of wisdom, 
and in the religious sphere it acts in character. 
When the heart really chooses God’s will, the 
hand chooses His way. Itis not alone that it 
sees the fitness of it; it would argue this in any 
case from the fact that it is His way. This is 
potent logic. No better proof that a thing is 
true than that God has said it. No clearer 
evidence that it is fitting than that He has 
appointed it. 

Now, the fool’s way to God’s favour and image 
is a way of his own devising ; and it is stamped 
with all the folly of its author. He assumes 
that the patch of a finite amends will cover the 
rent of an infinite trangression. He implies 
that one sinful work added to others will make 
the number less instead of more. He fancies 
that the fountain of a corrupt heart can be 
cleansed by filtering the stream of a corrupter 
life. His heart is at his left hand. He bungles 
and blunders in a work in which he has neither 
knowledge nor skill. The godly-wise, on the 
other hand, adopts the God-given and fitting 
way. He brings infinite guilt to infinite merit— 
the merit of Jesus Christ. He unlocks the pearly 
cate of God’s favour with the master-key of 
God’s own righteousness. He opens wide the 
mouth of helplessness that it may be filled with 
the fulness of assisting grace. And there is the 
perfection of meetness in all this. The means 
are adjusted to the end in view. A cherished 
object becomes an actual attainment in the best 
way possible—the only way open. The believer’s 
heart is at his right hand, his hand of cunning 
and superhuman skill. 


[V.—His IMPULSES ARE AT A DEGREE OF 
VIGOUR IN WHICH THEY ARE PROMPTLY ACTED 
cron. There is a constitutional unreadiness. 
Some people cannot be prompt. After they 
hear, it is a while before they comprehend; and 
after they comprehend, it is a while before they 
can act. Everything takes them unawares. 
They only begin to see the point of a joke when 
the rest of the company have had their laugh 
and passed on. The answer to an opponent’s 
argument occurs to them only when the discus- 
sion is over. And in anemergency of whatever 
kind they are invariably at aloss. This unreadi- 
ness, which distinguishes one man from another, 
also distinguishes the left hand from the right. 
It responds more slowly to the will. It acts less 
readily in almost any work. The right hand is 
the hand of promptitude, and carries the heart’s 
resolves into speediest execution. Now, in life, 
the element of promptitude has an important 
place. The ruin of millions has been their con- 
stitutional unreadiness. The few who succeed 
are the wise, who have their boat of action ready 
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to launch on the passing wave of opportunity. 
The many who fail are the foolish, who have 
their boat to trim when the tide suits, and only 
get it done when the water has fallen and their 
chance is gone. So is it emphatically in religion. 
It has its times of opportunity, which are its 
decisive hours. . 

Some truth comes home. The guilt of wrong- 
doing—the bondage of corruption is felt. There 
are yearnings after God and a purer life, and 
half-formed resolves to choose eternal things. 
But the curse of spiritual unreadiness comes in. 
The man is not prepared for immediate action. 
For some inexplicable reason an interval must 
be put between resolve and execution. During 
this interval action is suspended, feelings are 
kept down, and principles are held in abeyance. 
Meanwhile time passes, and time’s changes pass 
as well. Impressions fade out, convictions are 
lost, and feelings pass away Action is no 
longer thought of, for the stimulus to it no 
longer exists. The opportunity has gone from 
us. The old life, scarcely interrupted, has been 
resumed before we were aware. That is how 
men are daily lost. Their heart is at their left 
hand. When it is moved the hand is unready. 
To God’s “ Now,” it answers, “Soon.” To His 
“Come,” it answers, “ Wait.” Andso to His 
“* Be saved,” it practically answers, “ No.” The 
stable door of action is tardily looked after, but 
only to find the steed of opportunity stolen. 

The wise man takes God at His word. He 
“makes haste, and delays not, to keep His 
commandments.” He does not creep nor hesi- 
tate, but “flies for refuge.” He “ takes the 
current when it serves,” and, afloat on the full 
sea of God’s grace, he cannot “lose his ven- 
tures.” Make Him your model whose heart is 
at His right hand—the hand of promptitude 
and ready action. If the Gospel finds you 
unready, vacillating, undecided ; it will leave 
you decided enough, but decided to remain in 
your present state. 

J. EnGar Henry, M.A. 


THE CHRISTIAN WARFARE. 


EPHESIANS vi. 14—17. 


“ Stand, therefore, having your loins girt 
about,” dc. The apostle was at this time 
chained toa soldier in a Roman prison. The 
sights and sounds of earthly warfare at all times 
greeted his eyes and fell upon his ears. Soldiers 
preparing for war, fitted out, departing, return- 
ing. He observed how well and suitably they 
were armed, and how—on almost a moment’s 
notice—they could set out to some distant 

ince, All that reminded him of the war- 

, Offensive and defensive, which the servants 
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of God have to wage under the Captain of their 
salvation. 


I—SkEE THE ATTITUDE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
TOWARDS THE SPIRIT OF THE WORLD. 


1. The Christian life is a warfare.—All 
true life is warfare. Obstacles without, sloth 
and love of pleasure and all that is unworthy 
within, must be overcome. “He that ruleth 
his spirit is better than he that taketh a city.” 
And as the Christian is the highest style of 
man, his life must be one of the most constant 
and uncompromising warfare. And it is not 
only when, as in the apostle’s time, Christianity 
is fighting its way in the midst of heathenism ; 
but when it has won the outward battle. Nay, 
the Christian soldier’s warfare is then more 
varied—fuller of subtle dangers. It is then a kind 
of civil warfare, and a man’s foes are those of 
his own house. Customs that are respectable, 
habits of life that bear the imprimatur of 
society, a subtle spirit which fills the very air 
we breathe ; we must be on our guard against 
all. “ Resisting unto blood, striving against 
sin.” 

2. Christ’s soldiers must be ready before- 
hand to meet their spiritual enemies.—We 
are to “stand, having our loinsgirt,” &c. Inheart 
we must fight the battle before we meet the foe. 
“ Keep thy heart with all diligence ; for out of 
it are the issues of life.” Our foes spring often 
from ambush. A man, for example, not wholly 
sincere and truthful, might acquit himself 
fairly well, if the temptation to evasion and 
falsehood gave him just one minute’s warning ; 
but when a Peter is startled in a moment by 
the assertion from a simple girl’s lips, “Z’how 
also art one of them,” he equivocates and lies. 
Have the heart established in grace—in honesty, 
truth, purity, love to God and man, and when 
the prince of this world comes he will find 
nothing in you. 

3. Christ gives His followers the needful 
armour.—He knows the enemy’s country, and 
strength, and tactics, and weapons. He has 
trodden the winepress, and His apparel is red 
by many a hard won victory. And so, with 
perfect knowledge of what is needed, and in 
deep sympathy with His people in their 
struggles, He has opened for them a complete 
armoury; that in Divine panoply they may 
“withstand in the evil day.” 


II.—SEE WHAT IS NEEDED FULLY To Equip 
THE CHRISTIAN SOLDIER. 


1. Sincerity. — “Girt about with truth.” 
When the apostle is speaking of the Christian 
character as a whole, he says that, “ Charity is 
the bond of perfectness.” Here he is viewing 
him in the special character of a soldier; and 
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sincerity is the cincture that binds all the rest 
together. What a power there is in sincerity ! 
Singleness of purpose ; out and outness! Do 
you really mean what you sayanddo? Betrue, 
sincere. Nothing conquers guile and stratagem 
like that. 

2. Righteousness.—In 1 Thess. v. 8, the 
apostle speaks of the “ breastplate of faith and 
love.” These are the links of which the “ right- 
eousness” is made up. ‘“ Faith” points to the 
righteousness on our behalf. “‘ God is well pleased 
for His righteousness’ sake.” Weare “complete 
in Christ” — clothed and defended by His 
righteousness. ‘Love” is the all-comprehensive 
term for the righteousness that is in the believer. 
“Love is the fulfilling of the law.” Christ’s 
righteousness makes bold amid the terrors of 
Sinai ; conscious rectitude is the breastplate,— 
gives a stout heart in the presence of men. 
“The righteous are bold as a lion.” 

3. Constant readiness to carry the war 
into the enemies’ territory.—Our feet must be 
shod for marching at Christ’s bidding : ‘“ Shod 
with the preparation of the Gospel of peace.” 
The Old Testament speaks much about the 
conquering of enemies; the New Testament idea 
is the overcoming of enmity. Not against men, 
but men’s enemies, are we to declare war; against 
sin, and unbelief, and hatred, and despair. Not 
to bring enemies to our feet, but to Christ’s feet; 
not for banishment and death, but forgiveness 
and life,—that is the blessed aim of the Christian’s 
warfare. 

t. Faith—* The shield of faith.” “All things 
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“ 67 rT im can’t we adopt a baby?” 
= 9 Mrs. Walters looked up in 


)g/e astonishment at the question. 
Little six-year-old Anne stood 


iG ‘~©® there, her blue eyes dancing, 
ax m= her brown hair blown about her 
(® rosy cheeks by the wind 

ey As there was a small boy in 


¢ frocks, nearly two years younger than 
Anne, and a pair of six-months’ twins 
in the cradle, the question did seem 
needless. 

“Adopt a baby! Why, my dear, people only 
do that when God has not given them one,” 
said her mother. “I could not possibly take 
care of another baby.” 

“But I could, mamma. I’d just do every- 
thing. Mary Lowell’s mother has adopted one, 
and Mary says it’s the cunningest little thing !” 
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are possible to him that believeth.” The word 
shield speaks more directly and exclusively of 
protection against the onslaught of the foe than 
the other parts of the armour. It was con- 
sciously used for that purpose; separate move- 
ments and exertions for defence were made by 
means of it. So with faith; it must be constantly 
exerted. We must not count on its mere 
presence, once for all. “I have prayed for thee 
that thy faith facil not.” Faith is in constant 
danger of being lost by us. “Oh, ye of little, 
faith.” Graspand keep hold of the shield of faith. 

5. Hope. —‘“‘ For an helmet the hope of 
salvation.” Hope enables us to hold our head 
erect. “ Look up, and lift up your head ; for 
the time of your redemption draweth nigh.” 
Victory will be yours in the end. “ We are 
saved by hope.” “TI had fainted, unless I had 
believed to see the goodness of God in the land 
of the living.” The brave little fortress defends 
itself stoutly, when it Aopes that relief is on 
the way. 

6. Familiarity with God’s Word.—* The 
sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God.” 
Mighty for defence; as Jesus Himself knew 
and found in His conflict with the tempter. 
Mighty, too, for assault : “ mighty through God 
to the pulling down of strongholds.” Luther’s 
words, it was said, were half battles. The very 
sight of the sword of the Spirit gives courage 
to the Christian warrior; and with victory already 
greeting his ear, he says, as David did of the 
sword of Goliath, “There is none like that ; 
give it me.” 
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“But we don’t need it, for we have more 
than other people—two dear little babies,” said 
her mother, kindly, seeing how much in earnest 
she was. 

“Well, I know that, but can’t we adopt 
something ?” asked the child, anxiously. 

“Oh, yes; find some poor little motherless 
kitten—a yellow one would be best, cause 
yellow kittens are mostly all drowned.” This was 
Bob’s advice. Bob was nine years old, anda 
great tease. 

“Don’t want that. I can get heaps of cats 
without adopting them,” said the child. 

“ Well, a hen or a goose, then; being some- 
thing of a goose yourself, you will know what 
to do with it.” : 

“But I want something that thinks,” said 
Anne, after a moment’s thought. 

“That’s not a thinking thing the Lowells 
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have got,” said Bob, pausing in the midst of 
his whittling. “It looks like a roll of cotton 
wool dressed up and laid in a crib.” 

“But it isn’t. It can just scream!” said 
Anne, earnestly. 

“Then I’ll buy you adear little pig, that can 
squeal beautifully,” said Bob. 

“Make him stop, mamma,” cried Anne, her 
eyes full of tears; “he’s teasing me, and I do 
want to adopt something.” 

“Adopt me,” said Bob. “I'd make you a 
nice big son.” 

“T don’t want you; I’ve got you already,” 
said Anne. 

“Why, my dear, whom could you adopt ?” 
asked her mother, kindly. ‘You already have 
a father and mother, sisters and brothers, uncles 
and aunts——” 

“Oh, I know now!” cried Anne. “We 
haven’t any grandmother! Why can’t we adopt 
one of them ?” 

“Well, we might, if we could find a stray old 
lady wandering about, and looking for someone 
to adopt her,” said her mother, laughing, while 
Bob fairly danced with fun at the idea. 

“Tt’s not such a bad thought,” said Anne’s 
mother, when she had got over laughing. 
“Perhaps Aunt Betsy will consent to be adopted 
for a few months.” 

‘Splendid !” ejaculated Anne. ‘“Can’t we 
go for her right away ? It will be so nice to 
have a grandmother in the house.” 

“So it will, and perhaps papa will drive over 
to Lexington to-morrow, and see what she thinks 
about it,”’ her mother replied. 

Aunt Betsy was the children’s great-aunt, 
and, as Anne expressed it, plenty old enough to 
be a grandmother. She lived with a step- 
daughter, and her son had borrowed what little 
money she had, on interest. The son’s wife was 
not an agreeable woman, and considered her 
mother-in-law a great burden. There was one 
other son, whom people called “wild” and “a 
good-for-naught,” a wanderer in California. 

Anne’s mother knew that her dear old aunt 
was unhappy, and had long been thinking of 
asking her to the house for a visit. Anne’s idea 
of adopting a grandmother gave rise to other 
thoughts, and her mother resolved to offer the 
old lady a home. No objection was made to 
this plan; her son had made his mind easy 

- about the money he owed, by paying interest, 
and troubling himself no further. 

It was indeed delightful to feel that she had 
a home where everybody was kind and attentive, 
a pleasant room with her books, her knitting- 

work, her stocking basket close to her hand, 
while flowers and vines and pictures made the 
walls beautiful. And then to feel that she was 
the adopted grandmother of a dear, lovable, 
hing little child! Everybody but Anne 


called her Aunt Betsy; to Anne alone she was 
“grandma,” and the old lady enjoyed the dis- 
tinction. 

Anne took her under her own special protec- 
tion. She gathered flowers for her, threaded her 
needle, took her hand as they went to church, 
and sat close by her in the pew, taking pains to 
let everybody know that she was her adopted 
grandma, feeling rather exultant over the fact 
that she herself had provided this luxury for the 
family. 

Aunt Betsy repaid her fondness with interest. 
She dressed dolls, and cut whole, though rather 
hideous, families out of paper. She knit bright 
little stockings and mittens, and kept a store of 
sugar-plums to which Anne had free access. 
Her granddaughter’s little rocking-chair was on 
the other side of the fireplace. So close was the 
companionship that Bob called them “ Our 
Grandmothers.” 

It was not long before the son who had bor- 
rowed the meney failed. But Anne, to whom 
the loss seemed enormous, declared that she 
would make haste and grow up, so that she might 
keep school and take care of her dear grandma. 
But long before she was old enough to take 
such a burden upon herself, her father died, and 
there was some fear that the adopted grand- 
mother would soon be homeless. 

But God had seen the good deed done, and it 
happened that Aunt Betsy in this trial-time was 
enabled to be the good genius of the stricken 
family. 

Every few years the poor wanderer away in 
California—who was sometimes rich and some- 
times poor—would wake up to a sense of his 
neglected duty, and send his mother con- 
siderable sums of money. These she had been 
enabled to save, and on the day after the 
funeral astonished the grief-stricken widow by 
pouring her hoard into her lap, amounting to 
more than five hundred dollars. 

“You have been kind to me in my sore heart- 
need,” she said, her sweet old face as radiant as 
that of an angel ; “ now it pleases the Heavenly 
Father that I can help you in your trouble.” 
But this was not all. One day, when the money 
was nearly all gone, another letter came, stating 
that Aunt Betsy’s son had just secured a valu- 
able ‘claim,’ and that as soon as he got rich 
enough, he was coming home to take care of 
her, and of the little girl who had adopted her. 

Anne laughed over the letter. ‘He thinks 
me a little girl,” she said, “and I am almost 
fifteen ; I guess he won’t want to adopt me 
when he sees me ?” 

“*T don’t know about that,” said Aunt Betsy, 
with a smile and a cunning little nod towards 
Anne’s mother. 

Grandma still kept her place. Sometimes 
matters went well and they had plenty, and 
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again it seemed as if want was ready to stare 
them in the face. Aunt Betsy was still their 
good angel, for when things were at their worst 
she always said that they were going to mend, 
and, sure enough, they did. There never could 
be a cloud so dark that the cheerful old lady 
did not see a sun-ray somewhere. 

“God is a great Banker, and don’t you 
worry,” were always her consoling words. 

At last came a large, thick letter directed to 
Aunt Betsy in a clear, clerkly hand. It was from 
Allen, the son, no longer poor Allen, and was 
full of papers, which it took a lawyer to under- 
stand and unravel. The import was that the boy 
had sent money enough to keep his mother from 
want all the days of her life. 

Drafts and Government bonds were enclosed 
to the amount of ten thousand dollars, which, 
on her death—the interest being enough for her 






"LL get even with you, True 
Benson! I'll get even with you, 
you sneaking, underhanded old 
cheat, you!” 

Robert Ferris was the boy 
who said this, speaking out of a 
very fury of passion. 

For answer, Trueman Benson only 
laughed a low, contemptuous, irritating 
laugh, whistled to his dog, turned on his 
heel and strode away.into the deepening 

shadows of the sweet June night. 

They were classmates in school, these two, 
True and Rob. Close rivals in study they had 
been of late. That happened in this way. At 
the beginning of the term that important and 
honourable personage, the District Committee, 
dropped in upon the school one afternoon. 

“ Now, young people,” he remarked, address- 
ing the consequential first class, “it’s worth 
something to know how to spell. I don’t know 
how very well myself, and I have to make my 
writing all scratches and scrawls and curlycues, 
so that folks won’t find it out.” 

And then he told them some funny stories. 
One, about the man who advertised his house 
for ‘s-a-i-l;” another, about the man who 
ordered a “chanticleer” and received promptly 
a big, flapping, crowing bird instead of the 
illuminating fixture for his parlour that was 
desired and meant. 
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moderate wants—was to go to the little girl who 
had adopted her, when her own absent son was 
so thoughtless concerning her comfort. 

This was enough to keep them all comfortable, 
with Bob’s help ; for Bob was now a stout young 
fellow of twenty, with a capacity for making 
money. 

Anne, who also contemplated the pleasure of 
earning something for herself, could not help 
showing a little triumph over the result of her 
childish transaction. 

“*T guess you are glad now, sir, that I adopted 
a grandmother in place of a kitten, or a hen, or 
a duck, or a pig.” 

“Tam,” cried Bob ; “it was a jolly idea; I 
am also glad that you adopted her in place of 
any little thing that kicks and screams awfully, 
as we already had two babies inthe house. But 
girls do have sensible notions once in a while! ” 


“ And I don’t want you, boys and girls,” he 
concluded, “ ever to make such absurd blunders 
and get laughed at for your ignorance, and feel 
ashamed of yourselves, and wish somebody had 
encouraged you to learn something when you 
were young. So I have an offer to make you, 
and it is this: to the one who shall, during the 
term, miss the fewest words in spelling I will 
give the handsomest copy of “ Don Quixote” to ) 
be found in the market. Don’t be afraid now 
to try for it, every one of you, for if every one 
of you shall be perfect in every lesson, why then 
every one of you shall have a “Don Quixote.” 
Details I leave to your good teacher here, Mr. 
Plant, to arrange, confident that he will manage 
the whole thing ‘on the square,’ as we business 
men say.” 

And then, with a kindly smile and a gracious 
wave of the hand, the honourable gentleman sat 
down. 

Mr. Plant, also with a kindly smile as well as 
with a grave bow of courteous acknowledgment, 
arose and said that, generally speaking, he did 
not very much approve of offering a prize for 
specific excellence in scholarship. He thought 
it tended to superficiality, the object to be 
gained through the scauieale 
more consequence than the acq 
and that often it oce 
strife and bitterness of f 
respected committee h 
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so pleasant an incentive to study, he would co- 
operate in the plan, and he trusted that his 
pupils were gentlemen and ladies in the best 
sense of those words, generous enough to prefer 
one another in honour, sensible enough to feel 
that knowledge was always its own best reward. 

Each of the ten bright faces that made up 
the first class in spelling grew brighter still with 
a suddenly kindled ambition and anticipation. 
Each, in imagination, pictured himself or herself 
the successful competitor, standing up on that 
great and notable last day of the school, amidst 
envious companions and admiring friends, to 
receive the handsome gilded volume. 

“If you win the prize, my son, I'll give you 
a chest of tools,” Rob Ferris’s father said to 
him that night, when, at home, Rob eagerly told 
of what had transpired. 

Mr. Plant decided that the exercise should be 
written. The class was to provide itself indivi- 
dually with blank books. These, except when 
in actual use, were to be kept by the teacher. 
Day by day he would examine the spellings and 
make a record of failures, from which memo- 
randa the final status was to be determined. By 
special vote of the class the standing of each of 
its members for the preceding week would be 
publicly announced on Monday mornings. 

And such zealous study as that first week wit- 
nessed! Such correct orthography as its register 
displayed! It looked as if the honourable com- 
mittee-man would make a “corner” in “ Don 
Quixote, if he kept his word, for “ Perfect all” 
was what Mr. Plant said in submitting his 
official report at the beginning of the second 
week, 

The next Monday morning, “ Milly Fowler, 
one failure,” the announcement ran. 

From that time errors were multiplied with 
such rapidity, that the term, but two-thirds gone, 
plainly showed “ Don Quixote ” a lost cause to all 
save Rob and True. Between them the contest 
was close. True was an apt, quick-witted fellow, 
doing everything, work and play alike, in an 
easy, careless way, managing generally to come 
out ahead—by his shrewdness and invention, if 
not by downright application and effort. Rob 
was slower, less ready in expedient, but fond of 
distinction and ambitious for success. Now, 
with a double prize in prospect, he was most 
unremittingly in earnest. 

“Tt’ll be a tie. It’ll bea tie, as sure as you 
live,” the scholars said one to another, noting 
how equally the two kept pace. 

Thus matters stood at the last hour of next to 
the last day of the term. The last spelling that 
would count was already in progress. The 
schoolroom was very quiet. Their own lessons 
done, the younger pupils sat waiting, with folded 
arms, the moment of release. Word after word, 
tough old polysyllables, dropped through the 
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stillness from the master’s lips and were silently 
transcribed. 

“ Pa-rach-ro-nism,’ 
Plant. 

In a second’s reflective pondering, Rob Ferris 
stayed his hand and raised his eyes. Just across 
the aisle from his own seat was True Benson’s. 
And what Rob chanced then to see was True’s 
hasty glance downward to the page of a book 
concealed under his desk. It was a spelling 
book, open at the lesson of the day—Rob’s book, 
too; for True, saying that his was at home, had 
asked the loan of it only a few minutes before 
the class was called. by the irresistible mag- 
netism of a fixed gaze, True’s eyelids lifted. A 
breath’s space the lads held each other’s look. 
Wrath and threatening gleamed between them. 
The eight remaining heads bent attentively over 
their tasks. The small scholars still kept face 
about. Mr. Plant toyed absently with his mous- 
tache. Nobody noticed this angry by-play. 
Instinctively, Rob’s hand went up: he would 
expose the hateful trickery then and there. 

“ Per-i-pa-tet-i-cism,” pronounced Mr. Plant, 
not looking that way. 

Through some inexplicable impulse, Rob’s 
hand dropped. He seized his pencil, finished 
rapidly the word preceding, and dashed down the 
one just given. Somehow, he got through the 
exercise. Mr. Plant passed quickly round the 
room, collected the books and dismissed the 
school. Rob hurried away, secretly cherishing 
his resentment and anger. ‘True Benson had 
taken a dishonest advantage to beat him, to be 
equal with him, at any rate. He didn’t want it 
“atie.” It shouldn't be “a tie.” By some 
means or other he, himself, would have all the 
honour and all the glory. True Benson was his 
enemy, to be contended against, gotten the 
better of, beaten out and out. Roaming about 
the fields till nightfall, Rob encountered True, 
and, in a white-heat of anger, vowed to be 
avenged. 

“ Yes, I'll get even with you, you sneaking, 
underhanded old cheat, you,” he said. 

Then, through the evening’s dewy sweetness, 
Rob took his separate way, with only evil 
thoughts for company. His enemy, ‘True Benson, 
—how might he compass his overthrow ? 
And then the cool air fanned Rob’s flushed 
face, and the tender stars came out in the soft 
summer sky above his head, and from some- 
where out of the great, brooding heavenly hush 
and calm, a low, gentle, pleading voice seemed 
to call his name and beg him to cease from 
his intent. But Rob would not listen. He 
muttered wrathfully to himself and clenched 
his fist, and spitefully switched the daisies off 
their slender stems with the stick he carried in 
his hand. Within the yard, at last, he paused, 
arrested by a fragment of conversation that 
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stole out through the open windows of the 
parlour into the syringa-scented dusk. 

“And how about the prize? Who is going 
to get it ?” 

“T have not yet examined to-night’s spelling. 
I shall look it over in the morning. That will 
decide, I suppose.” 

This question and answer passed between Rob’s 
sister Anna and Mr. Plant. Mr. Plant was often 
dropping in of an evening to chat a few moments 
with sister Anna. 

Here was his opportunity, thought Rob. The 
ugly resolve was immediately taken, and he 
slipped quietly around to the corn-house, entered, 
rummaged noiselessly a moment, came out 
swinging a small dark lantern in his hand, by a 
cross-cut struck the school-house road, and sped 
over it with flying feet. On the side of the 
school-building farthest removed from the high- 
way was one window with a broken catch. It 
was no difficult task to effect an entrance there. 

fob unfastened the blind, shoved the sash, 

climbed up and swung himself down inside. Then 
he closed the shutter behind him, drew a match 
and lighted his lantern, placing it close up in a 
corner, the unilluminated side outward. All in 
a tremor, but determined and eager, he tip-toed 
to the teacher’s desk, clutched the pile of exercise- 
books and retraced his steps. There, on the 
cover of the very uppermost one, in True’s round, 
full hand, was written the name, “ Trueman 
Benson.” Then Rob ran over the last entry, 
“ Parachronism.” One skilful stroke of Rob’s 
pencil transformed the / into a /. 

“There, old sneak!” he said, mentally, apostro- 
phising ; True “I don’t think it'll be ‘a tie’ 
now. You never can prove that you made that 
an h, either, for nobody’s seen it.” 

Rob hurriedly extinguished his light, turned 
the slats of the blind, and groped his way back 
with the books. They were safely in their place, 
but a corner of the desk-lid caught his sleeve 
and jerked his arm. There was a little muffled 
sound as of some slight thing falling upon paper 
that, in his trepidation, he hardly noticed. A 
short time afterward it was all over, and he was 
home again. The parlour was closed. Mr. Plant 
had gone. 

Next morning, just at school-time, Mr. Plant 
and True Benson emerged from one of the 
dressing - rooms where they had been alone 
together for fifteen minutes. Both looked grave ; 
Mr. Plant distressed. After the usual opening 
exercises, the latter, with simple directness, said 
that sincere repentance and honourable confession 
always went far toward mitigating an offence, 
and he hoped that if any member of the school 
had been betrayed into committing a wrong, 
that one would communicate with him during 
the forenoon or at the intermission :— 

“We are all weak creatures, we are all liable 
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to yield to temptation ; and, remember, it is not 
the sin that we repent of and acknowledge, but 
the sin we hide and continue in, that dooms 
us,” he concluded. 

Rob moved uneasily in his seat, feeling his 
teacher’s searching eyes fixed upon him, and 
his own cheeks growing hot with a secret shame, 
yet said nothing for himself; neither then nor 
later. 

The afternoon session began. The visitors 
arrived. The committee-man came in, bearing a 
package neatly wrapped in white paper and tied 
with a pink cord. The promised ‘ Don Quixote” 
every one knew. 

At last Mr. Plant said, speaking in reference 
to the prize, and after a few introductory words: 
“ Last night I began to examine the spellings of 
yesterday, but before I had time to look over 
more than one I was called away, and left the 
others to be attended to this morning. The 
one I did examine was Trueman Benson’s. 
Every word was correct. Of this I am absolutely 
sure. Last evening, in passing the school- 
house, I heard a ‘noise as of a window being 
raised or lowered. I stepped behind a tree and 
watched a moment. A boy crept down from 
the rear of the building. In the darkness I 
could not identify him. This morning I found 
that Trueman Benson’s spelling exercise-book 
had been tampered with during the night—a 
word of the last lesson made wrong. I also 
found in my desk this,” holding up to view a 
sleeve-button ; “do any of my pupils recognise 
it ?” 

A dozen hands were raised. “Rob Ferris,” 
said one—said all. 

“Hold up both hands, Robert,” the master 
commanded. There was no alternative. Slowly, 
like leaden weights, Rob’s reluctant hands went 
up. There, in sight of all, at one wrist was the 
gaping, empty pair of button-holes, and at the 
other the counterpart of the button held by 
Mr. Plant. Deliberately this gentleman turned 
between his thumb and finger the lower part 
of the stud until it was separated entirely from 
the other. Then—out of the hollow upper 
half—he extracted the tiniest bit of a roll of 
paper. This he opened, and read therefrom the 
name and residence of Robert Ferris. 

20b remembered how pleased he had been 
with those patent sleeve-buttons, and how he had 
tucked his address away in each ; he recalled, 
too, with painful distinctness, that sound of 
something dropping that he scarcely heeded the 
night before, and how he had hunted about his 
room that morning for the missing button. 

“Regardless of this matter,” Mr. Plant con- 
tinued. “I found the standing of Trueman 
Benson and Robert Ferris the same—two_ errors 
each for the term. Anxious to be sure, I went 
over, word by word, the entire book of each 
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when, greatly to my surprise, I discovered a 
mistake by Trueman, made in the third week 
and overlooked in my previous examination. 
This places Robert one ahead ”—it was utterly 
needless, then, all his foul work ; without it, he 
had been victor—“ and entitles him to the prize 
on the condition under which it was offered; but 
Iam sure you will all agree with me that his 
claim has been forfeited, and I respectfully 
recommend to our committee that the prize be 
given to the pupil who, other than these two con- 
testants, has made the fewest failures. Trueman 
humbly acknowledges that he himself is not en- 
titled to it, whatever record his book might show.” 


And so Rob Ferris sat there amidst that 
company a condemned, guilty-proven boy. His 
father looked stern and terrible. The committee- 
man appeared greatly displeased. Sister Anna 
was sobbing behind her handkerchief. Mr. 
Plant’s face was white and grieved. All regarded 
him coldly and suspiciously. 

His enemy had not been opposed, got “even 
with,” overcome. Indeed, the person of his 
enemy had been mistaken altogether. His enemy, 
who had wrought all this trouble and brought 
him to open shame, was not True Benson. His 
enemy was his own bad temper, was his own 
vengeful, wicked spirit, was jamself. 
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a OU cannot imagine the kind of a 
y place it was. You would have 
to see Camp Fancy to understand 
just how it looked in all its dreari- 
ness and desolation. .You would 
have to clamber up the full length 
of its one narrow, rocky street, 
before you could understand just how 
crooked and rocky and steep that one 
street was. You would have to see for 
yourself the shabby, rough, old log and slab huts 
that composed the camp, before you could have 
any conception of how rough and shabby and 
dreary they were. 

These Rocky Mountain mining camps are 
such desolate places ; but the people who gene- 
rally make up the population do not think so. 
They so well love the freedom of their moun- 
tain home, they feel no solitude amid the 
everlasting gloom of narrow. dark canons and 
gulches that never know the blessed sunshine. 

The great boulders that hang above their 
cabin homes, the snow-crowned summits that 
cast their long black shadows over the little 
camps, the barren mountain slopes, the wildness 
and desolation, are dearer and more soothing to 
them than the fair, peaceful beauty of the far- 
away homes in the Eastern States. 

Camp Fancy had, in times past, been gayer 
‘than it was when [ first entered its precincts. 
The miners told me that the “ boom” had gone 
out of it; they were confident, however, that 
“she’d boom up agin one o’ these here days.” 

“She’s got the min’ral to do it with, Mister, 
only we cayn’t jest locate it,” was what a tall, 
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lank, awkward fellow, called “Old Kentuck,” 
said to me, when I asked about the resources of 
the camp and the reasons for its present declin- 
ing condition. 

“That’s hit,” said a fellow-miner, “ what Old 
Kentuck sez is k’rect. They’s scads o’ min’ral 
here, ’thout a doubt, ef a body could only strike 
hit.” 

Possibly the hopeful, toiling, waiting little 
community of miners were right in their asser- 
tions that there were “lots 0’ min’ral ’round 
old Fancy;” but certain it was that no sur- 
prising quantity of it had yet been unearthed. 
The men made their very positive statements 
because of the existence of certain “indications ” 
denoting silver veins somewhere in the vicinity. 
One or two veins had been found, but, as the 
miners expressed it, they “ petered out” in a 
few weeks. 

“But some of us ’ll light on the right vein 
yit,” they declared, and so they staid on week 
after week, and month after month, in Camp 
Fancy, hoping and striving to strike that hidden 
vein. The courage and hope of the bravest 
began to wane, however, wher, at the end of 
the third season of prospecting, but few dis- 
coveries of any magnitude had been made, and 
the big vein still defied the most zealous 
searchers to find it. 

Few of the men had ever brought their families 
to dreary old Camp Fancy. Three or four 
women composed the female population of the 
camp; the laugh of a child had never been heard 
within the narrow limits of the place ; a child’s 
face had never been seen in window or door or 























on the rocky street. How could old Fancy be 
other than a desolate camp ? 

“It’s no place for young ins,” the men said. 
“ They ain’t no schools nor no nothin’ here fer 
wimmen an’ young ins. They’re a sight better 
off in the States. A man’d be crazy to fetch a 
young in here.” 

Nevertheless a “young in” came to Camp 
Fancy one cold, dreary March day, when all the 
mountain-peaks were white with snow, and all 
the long dark gulches were filled with moaning, 
scornful winds, that caught up the falling flakes 
and whirled them into drifts in the streets and 
against the doors of the cabins. 

The little hamlet lay half buried, and looked 
more desolate than ever. 

But it would have taken a worse storm than 
that to have kept the men away from the big 
log-house in which was the store, hotel, post- 
office, saloon, butcher-shop, bakery and real 
estate office—all kept by bustling, gruff, homely 
Dan Lannigan; he was onthe verge of bankruptcy 
through having sold out nearly all his stock “on 
tick,” in spite of a voice and manner that would 
impress the casual observer with the conviction 
that Dan was a regular old “ skin-flint.” Men 
in mining camps are never to be judged by 
appearances. 

On this particular March night nearly every 
man in Camp Fancy had fought his way through 
the drifts, that he might sit around the big, 
rusty stove in Dan’s store. In spite of the 
raging storm and the grievous hard times in 
camp, the men were in the most hilarious mood. 
They sang their songs, joked, and were as merry 
as though the “ big vein” had been found. 

“Old Kentuck” was the last to arrive. He 
lived half a mile distant, and looked as though he 
had just emerged from a winter’s sojourn under 
a snow-drift. 

“ Well, Kentuck,” cried Dan, “ what brung 
ye out on a noight like this ?” 

“ T)idn’t know but what I’d get a letter from 
my gal back in old Kaintuck,” he laconically 
replied amidst a roar of laughter, for poor old 
‘‘ Kentuck” was such an uncouth, awkward, 
disjointed mortal, and withal such an avowed 
woman-hater, that his affected love affair was 
irresistibly comical to the miners. 

In the midst of the general laugh that followed 
his remark, a loud—‘ Hi, you in there!” was 
heard outside, and a general rush was made for 
the cabin door. The stage had managed to 
work its way over the fearful mountain-pass, and 
stood at the door, so snow-covered that it looked 
like a monstrous snow-drift. 

“Nary a passenger to-night,” cried the driver, 
‘an’ not more’n a million pounds o’ mail,” and 
he flung down a very flat-looking mail-bag. 

The men were turning to re-enter the cabin, 
when Old Kentuck cried out— 
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“Ho, ho, ho! Well, if this ain’t a go! 
Lookee there, gentlemen !” 

The men turned. The stage had gone on to 
the stable, and there, in the middle of the road, 
stood a forlorn, shivering, ragged and frightened 
boy, not more than twelve or thirteen years old, 
small for his age, pale and trembling, with traces 
of tears on his pitifully old and haggard face. 
He had evidently beens concealed in the boot 
of the stage, and must have had a fearful ride 
over the mountain-pass. His feeble strength 
had been exhausted, and while the men were 
gazing in amazement on him, the boy grew a 
shade paler, and suddenly fell fainting in the 
snow. 

A dozen men sprang forward ; but Old Ken- 
tuck was ahead of them all, and in an instant 
had the frail little soul in his arms, and was 
carrying him into the cabin. 

A spoonful of brandy, brisk rubbing, and the 
warmth of the room had the effect of bringing 
the lad back to consciousness. He opened a pair 
of big, solemn-looking grey eyes, but closed them 
again as the men crowded around. 

“Stand back there, will yees?” cried Dan; 
“lave the bye have a snift of fresh air, an’ 
don’t be afther fright’nin’ him wid all yer big, 
ugly faces over him at oncet.” 

Dan stood high in authority, and at his sharp 
words the men withdrew a respectful distance ; 
but Old Kentuck still knelt and chafed a hand 
that seemed frozen. 

Mrs. Dan Lannigan was one of the few women 
in camp. She reigned over two cosy little rooms 
in the rear of the store. She knew that some- 
thing unusual was transpiring, and made her 
appearance. At sight of the boy she gave a 
perfect Irish howl, and darted towards the 
prostrate form. 

‘“‘ Have done wid yer n’ise,” cried Dan, in a 
shrill whisper, as he held up a warning finger, 
for the boy’s face was growing whiter, and he 
seemed gasping for breath. 

“* Have yees the sinse yees was born wid, Dan 
Lannigan ?” cried Molly. “ If yees have, man, 
ye’ll carry that poor lad into me room, and git 
him betwane the shates of me bed in a jiffy.” 

In five minutes the boy was sleeping soundly 
between the warm “shates,” with Molly sitting 
by him, dolefully shaking her head, and wiping 
her tear-dimmed eyes on a corner of a big calico 
apron. 

“Ye poor little white-faced soul,” she said, 
softly, ‘‘ it’s hard knocks ye’ve had in the wurruld, 
I’m thinkin’; an’ it’s a sorry place ye’ve found 
now—oh, a sorry place indade, that I wish me 
an’ Dan was well out iv. It’s no fit place for a 
body to stay, not if gold an’ silver was to be 
picked up in the strates.” 

When Dan and Molly arose in the morning, 
they found the boy half-dressed, sitting on the 
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hearth-stone of the great fire-place, stretching 
his bony hands out over the blazing logs he had 
put on the burning coals. 

“ It's a mighty nice fire,” he said, “ I’m warm 
clean through me.” 

He held his hands so long over the coals, with 
such a look of satisfaction in his odd old face, 
that Molly said:— 

“ Dear heart, didn’t they have any fires where 
ye came from ? ” 
~ T guess so,” he replied, “ but I didn’t git to 
set by "em much. "T’want often anybody’d let 
a kid like me into the rooms where the fire was.” 

“Hear that, now,” cried Molly; ‘The 
haythens they must a’ been! Where did yees 
come from ?” 

“From Missoury first. Mam died there, an’ 
pap tuk me an’ come out West. We've been a- 
staying down below in Wild Cat Camp. That’s 
where pap died last week. He caught a cold 
that brung on pneumony, an’ it kilt ‘im in three 
days. Poor old pap! He thought much as 
anything that he’d strike it whalin’ big ‘fore he 
died, an’ he used to tell me how I was to have 
nice duds an’ go back to school with a watch an’ 
chain, like any other gentleman. I've laid 
awake o’ nights a-thinkin’ o’ that time, an’ how 
some boys I know back in Missoury ’d open 
their eyes when they see me. Yes, sir; | 
thought an’ drempt o’ that time, but—but— 
pap died.” 

The boy still held his hands out over the fire, 
but his voice had trembled at the last; and 
when Molly slyly glanced toward him, she saw 
great tears trembling on his long lashes, and 
noted how his lips were quivering. 

“Poor bye,” she whispered to Dan, “ he’ll 
not soon go cold and hungry again, Dan 
Lannigan.” « 

“After pap died,” resumed the boy, “I hadn’t 
no place in pertickler to stay. Times is purty 
hard down in Wild Cat Camp; so I hid myself 
in the stage boot, an’ come up here, ’cause | 
heerd they was likely to be a boom here early in 
the spring.” 

“Sorry the boom old Fancy’s likely to know,” 
thought Molly. “I’m thinkin’ it’s had the only 
boom it’ll ever have.” But she kept her 
thoughts to herself, and prepared a very good 
breakfast for the boy, who said his name was 
Larrie. 

Dan agreed with Molly that they’d be “worse 
nor haythens” if they turned poor Larrie out 
{nto such a cold, cheerless world as that around 
Camp Fancy. Although Dan was a “store- 
keeper,” his worldly wealth was limited indeed, 
and it cost no small sum to feed another mouth; 
but Molly declared, with tears in her eyes, that 
ill luck indeed would they see, if they refused 
to befriend ‘that poor starin’, big-eyed lad, 
wid his besachin’ voice an’ mannerly ways.” 


So Larrie stayed in Camp Fancy through all 
that long and terrible winter. The prospects 
of the camp grew gloomier and gloomer. The 
mythical “boom” did not become a_ reality. 
The men grew sad and desperate. They did 
not assemble around the big stove in Dan’s 
store. They did not like to talk of the dreary 
future that lay before them, and they could no 
longer assume their gay and careless ways with 
sore and troubled hearts so heavy in their 
breasts. Hope was dying out, and a great 
despair came on these poor souls. Some of 
them had spent three and four of the best 
years of their lives here. Some had invested 
the hard-earned savings of years in mines that 
now seemed mere holes in the ground. They 
had worked and hoped, and some had prayed 
that the desolate hills around old Camp Fancy 
might yet give them fortune and respite from 
their labours. 

So it is in mining-camps where men are only 
prospectors, the hidden veins of silver are often 
so hard to find. Sometimes they are within a 
foot of the labourer, and after months of toil, 
he may go away and leave the treasure hidden. 
The June days came again, but they brought no 
“boom” to Camp Fancy. Most of the men had 
gone, or were soon going, fromthe camp. Their 
deserted cabins made the place more gloomy. 
It had gotten into bad repute abroad, began to 
decline, and rival camps, more prosperous, cast 
upon poor old Fancy the stigma of being “ no 
good.” 

But Dan and Molly and a few others still 
remained. They had decided to “hang on to 
the old camp” a month or two longer, and sink 
their shafts and slopes-a little deeper before 
deserting them entirely. 

Larrie was still the only boy in the camp, and 
he admitted that he sometimes got “mighty 
lonesome ;”’ and he often thought with a swell- 
ing heart of the nice clothes, the watch and 
chain, and the glad companionship of boys of 
his own age he had for ever lost when “ pap 
died,” and wondering if ever he should be so 
happy again. 

Larrie had been a good boy, as Dan and Molly 
admitted. He had brought wood and water, helped 
Molly on washing-days, carried Dan his dinner, 
washed dishes, and done all he could to help his 
benefactors. They had never regretted his 
coming—no, not even when there was but meal 
enough left in the bag to last, with skimping, 
another week; but a handful of coffee remained 
in the can, and they knew not from whence a 
further supply was to come. Things had come 
to this pitiful pass in Camp Fancy when, to the 
despair of Molly, Dan fell ill. 

He came home one night from his “claim,” 
threw down his old pick and shovel, and, leaning 
wearily against the door-frame, said : 
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“Molly, lass, I think I’ve struck the last lick 
I'll iver strike in the ould Emerald Isle. I’m 
sure there’s no good in it.” 

The “ Emerald Isle” was the name of Dan’s 
“claim.” On the morrow Dan was lying on his 
rough bunk, delirious with fever, while Molly 
hung over him in affright and despair. 

Larrie stole quietly out of the house, for Dan 
looked “ just like pap looked ’fore he died,” 
and the sight chilled the boy’s heart. “If Dan 
should die !”’ he thought, and fell down on the 
barren ground, covering his face with his hands 
and sobbing aloud. 

Now this old-faced, sober boy had heard little 
else in all his short life but about mines and 
mining, “ prospects,” “strikes,” “bonanzas,” &c. 
The miners talked of little else, and Larrie had 
early in life begun to think that his life would 
be in vain until he owned a mine, or at least a 
“claim.” He had communicated his desire to 
Dan, and as that worthy was what the prospectors 
called “mine poor,” owning no less than fifty 
“claims,” he had laughingly taken Larrie to the 
cabin door, pointed to a post in the ground on a 
near hillside, and said— 

“There, lad, is a claim ye can have, ean’ it’s 
welcome ye are to every ounce ye can git out iv 
it.” The “claim” was one Dan had long ago 
abandoned, but from that day it became Larrie’s, 
life had a new meaning to him. 

He secretly christened his “claim” the “ Sally 
Marier,” in remembrance and adoration of a 
certain red-headed, freckle-faced, homely little 
Sally Maria, who had been the recipient of his 
exceedingly early love back in “ Missoury.” 

But the image of that Sally Maria had never 
faded from Larrie’s memory, although he had 
good reasons for believing that she had ridden 
to school on a rival’s sled, and delightedly 
munched a rival’s candy before Larrie was 
fairly out of Missouri. He had, with a blue 
pencil, printed “Sanuy Marrer” on a piece of 
paper, and tacked it toa post on his “claim.” 
Then he had secretly taken a shovel and pick 
and commenced the mighty work of prospecting. 

He had found a place on the steep hillside 
where there were few rocks, and here he com- 
menced his tunnel; and never did sturdy, 
hopeful miner work more zealously than did 
Larrie. He would steal away for hours at a 
time and dig in his tunnel. One of the men 
had left an old wheelbarrow in his cabin, and 
Larrie was half a day in trundling the clumsy 
thing up the steep hillside to his tunnel. 

In two weeks the little labourer had driven 
his tunnel into the mountain side to the length 
of ten feet. He would not have known silver 
ore had he found the purest vein of it, and yet 
he dug away with aching limbs and _blistered 
hands. 

On the day of which I write, he had gone up 
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to the tunnel to forget his grief in work. Poor 
little soul! he did not notice how the sides of 
his ill-constructed tunnel were crumbling, nor 
what a seam there was overhead. He dragged 
the old wheelbarrow in, when he suddenly found 
himself in total darkness. A great boulder had 
fallen, completely blocking up the mouth of the 
tunnel and nearly filling it with earth and gravel. 
Poor Larrie had left the pick and shovel out- 
side the tunnel, and was in a desperate strait. 
He was half buried. He knew that it would be 
impossible for him to free himself, unaided, from 
his imprisonment, and the loudest shout to 
which he might give utterance . would never be 
heard above the ground. He did just what any 
boy of his age would have done under like 
circumstances—burst into tears, and moaned 
and sobbed in his terror and despair. 

Larrie seemed very near death’s door, but not 
nearer than poor Dan. He had suddenly grown 
worse, and lay panting and gasping in his bunk, 
with Molly and “Old Kentuck” beside him. 
Suddenly in his delirium the sick man began to 
call for Larrie. 

“Where is the bye?” cried Molly. “Call 
the lad in to see his bist frind die. Poor lad! 
Poor Dan! Oh, the misery of us all!” 

But “ Old Kentuck’s” most lusty cries for 
“ Larrie” failed to meet with any response. 

“T bet I know where the boy is?” said 

Kentuck, at last. 

Kentuck had several times found Larrie at his 
work, and had been greatly amused at his 
determination to “strike it.” 

Now he hurried down the mountain side and 
up the rough trail to where the “ Sally Marier” 
tunnel was. One glance was sufficient for 
Kentuck. He threw off his coat, caught up the 
shovel, and began to dig fast and furiously. In 
an hour’s time Larrie was dragged forth, alive, 
but insensible. Old Kentuck caught the boy in 
his arms and hurried back to Dan’s cabin. When 
Molly began to bathe Larrie’s pale face, she 
noticed that one hand wag tightly clenched on 
something. 

“A bit of stone,” she said, after unclasping 
Larrie’s fingers from a small piece of rock, 
which she threw across the room. 

Old Kentuck picked up the bit of rock, eyed 
it closely for several minutes, and then, in spite 
of the shadow of death that seemed lurking 
near, jumped to his feet, waved his ragged old 
hat around his head, and burst into loud cries of — 

** Hooray ! Hooray ! ! Hooray! Rouse up, 
man! This is no time to think o’ dyin’! Jest 
when a boom has come to the old camp! Yes, 
Molly Lannigan, an’ it’s this boy that’s brung 
the good luck to us!” 

With that he caught the still unconscious 
Larrie in his arms, hugged him to his breast, 
and cried out— 
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640 THE PRIZE FLOWER. 


“Hooray for you, lad! Ye little knowed 
that you’d struck that for which we’ve all worked 
in vain.” 

Whether Kentuck’s words strengthened Dan 
or not I cannot say, but he came forth from his 
sinking spell, breathed freer, and was soon 
sleeping quietly by the side of Larrie. In a 


week they were both able to go again to the 
“Sally Marier.” and there before them, wide 
and rich, was the precious silver vein. It was 
found again in other places, and old Camp Fancy 
was prosperous. The “nice clothes,” the going 
back to “ old Missoury,” and even the watch 
and chain became splendid realities to Larrie. 
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THE prize for Window Gardening was won, some time ago, by a poor man living in an attic where the sun shone 
but for a few minutes every day, when he would hold his flower up and turn it round while the 


sunshine lasted. 


Var) 


%T was high noon ; and through the dusty streets 
Sf} A worn, stooped form, among the busy throng, 


Wended his way. 


A little flower he bore 


Within his arm, and when he reached the place 
Where they had bid him come, he laid it down 
Amongst the rest ; he standing near to wait. 
Flowers of the richest hue, sweet-scented ones, 

And those of dazzling splendour were there, too ; 
His eye scarce moved to them, whate’er they were; 
Shy, silent, and unnoticing he stood 

As guardian of his own bright peerless one, 

For it had been the sweetest thing to him 

In his lone life; and as it grew, he watched 

The velvet petals opening from the buds, 

As mother would the features of her child. 

Its sweet, delicious fragrance was to him 

As grateful love ; it was a thing Divine, 

So exquisitely wrought ! and when he felt 
Oppressed by anxious care, ’twould softly breathe 
Sweet words from Holy Writ, “ And shall He not 
Clothe you much more ?” and soothed his heart to rest. 
At length his name was called, but he remained 
Absorbed in thought, and Heaven had those thoughts; 
And when one came and said to him, ‘ Your flower 
Has gained the prize,” he knew not what was said ; 
But when he knew his eye grew bright, tears coursed 
The aged cheek, for very joy of heart. 

And there was pride, not for himself, nor all 

His care ; but such we feel when noble things 

Are done by those we love! 


MC. 





















- SEASONABLE DELIGAGY 


FOR LUNCHEON, DINNER AND SUPPER, 


| BROWN & PoLson's GoRN Four 


AS CUSTARD, BLANC MANGE, BAKED PUDDING, Etc 


WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 


Just Published, Crown 8v0., 328 pages, Handsomely Bound in Cloth, . \ 
with Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 


BOOTH 


OF THE 


BLUE RIBBON MOVEMENT-: 


THE FACTORY BOY 


WHO BECAME A 


THMPBHRANCHE HVANGHELIST. 
By ERNEST BLACKWELL. 


WITH PREFACE BY CANON WILBERFORCE, 
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London: PASSMORE & ALABASTER, Paternoster Buildings, 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR BOOKSELLER. 












SS for a SQUARE or UPRIGHT —e 
- : Z ” } Os. PIANOFORTE with stool, book and m 

5% paar Only £6.5s, for an Eight Stop, Sub-bass and Octave-Coupler ORGAN “Ga 
; 1 Organs, £13.10s. Pipe Organs, £20. Other Barguine fully de- 
rs Illustrated Catalogue, which is sent free, with full particulars. 
VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME. 
Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, Mew Jersey, U, S. America. 
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FOR A HUNDRED EXCELLENT & PALATABLE 


Household Recipes, 


Write to Messrs. GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, 
& Co., LEEDS, enclosing a penny stamp for 
postage, when you will be presented with a 
valuable book of 100 pages, bound in cloth and 
fully illustrated, called 


Good Things, 


MADE, SAID, AND DONE, FOR EVERY 
HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. 





* The book embraces a wide field of useful- 
ness.” —Aritish Workwoman. 


“Can scarcely fail to prove of service.”— Zhe 


Rock. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 





GOODALL’S 


CUSTARD POWDER, 


FOR MAKING 


Delicious Custards Without Eggs, 
In Less Time, and at Half the Price. 


Delicious to Plum Puddings and Jam Tarts 
Delicious to Stewed Rice and all kinds of Fruit. 
Delicious to everything, and alone. 

Unequalled for the purposes intended. Will 
give the utmost satisfaction if the instructions are 
implicitly followed. The proprietors entertain 
the greatest confidence in the article, and can 
recommend it to housekeepers generally as a use- 
ful agent in the preparation of a good Custard. 

GIVE IT A TRIAL. 
SOLD IN BOXES, 6d. and Ts. each. 


Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & C0., LEEDS. 


Yorkshire Relish. 


THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 


Sold everywhere in Bottles, 6d., 1s., & 2s. each. 


Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & C0., LEEDS. 











A PROMPT RELIEF FOR 


n 
Coughs, Sore Throats, Hoarseness, &c. 
Ae uncompounded pro duct of Nature secreted in the oes of 
H reh ound "Bl oms, and gathered by the honey-bee. 

*l consider your He reh ound Honey the most wonderful remedy I 
have ever triex + posses sing properties nothing short of marvellous for 
the . of sore thri at and coug ths.” MARIE Roze. 

at ; Ms mney is delicious. .’—Yours truly, ELLEN TERRY, 


RELIEF GUARANTEED. 

Put up in Is. 1}d Be sttles. If you have any difficulty in obtaining 
ae. your neighbourhood, ‘Mess srs W. M. HOGE & Co., 64, KiInG 
WILLIAM Taig Tr, Li , E.C., will post a bottle to any address 
upon receipt of price. 











iN PERFECTION 
Sg AND A PERFECT 

* “Bonne Bouche,” 
Of all Grocers. 

Price 1s. anp 1s. 4d. per lb., 1s Tn CanisTERS, 









Wholesale: 

















CAVE, JOHNSON, & Co., 8, Lime 8t., London, E.O. 
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TO ALL PARTS, 
| 1/8 to 3/- per Ib. 


M\NEW SEASON'S TEAS HAVE 
NOW ARRIVED. 


WRITE me! SaMPLEs 


iS ConTRAST wit 4 ANY OTHE! 


>| 
4.44, LORD ST., LIVERPO 
pet en Se. Lacarons 
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